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INTRODUCTION 





The arrangement of the revert for 1935 is somewhat different from 
that of preceding summaries. Under the varicus crop groups the hosts are 
listed alphabetically according to their scientific names. Under the 
hosts the diseases are listed, als» alphabetically, in the following order; 
fungous, bacterial, nematode, virus, and nen-parasitic. 


The index, which vill include all the Supplements issued during 
1936, will appear separately as Supplement 97. 


Except for arrangement, the material is presented in practically 
the same way as in other recent summaries, altheugh direct quetation has 
been used more frequently. Only revorts received by the Survey during the 
year from collaborators and »ther patholegists are included, ne attempt 
having been made to review the literature. Reperts elready given in full 
in the Reporter are only briefly referred to here. Volume XX and the 
earlier issues of YVelume XX of the Reperter should be consulted ir. con- 
nection with this summary; alse Supvlemests 91, 92, and 94, in which the 
extracrdinary wheat stem rust outbreak is discussed. In addition, G. B. 
Ramsey has prepared a report on fruit and vegetable diseases cbserved on 
the Chicage market in 1945 which will be issued scon as Supplement 98. 


Weather during the year has been discussed rather fully in various 
issues ef the Reporter and in this summary general presentation of weather 
data is confined to the maps (Figures 1-8) showing departures from normal 
temperature and percentages of normal rainfall for the four seasons, by 
States, and the graphs (Figures 9-20) showing accumulated temperature and 
rainfall for the year av six stations selected as representative of con- 
éitions in various sections of the country. 


The Survey wishes to thank the official collaborators named in the 
foregoing list, pages 116 te 119, and the many individual contributors not 
holding official appointments, without whose continued cooperation these 
yearly summaries would not be nossible. ‘hanks are also due tr pathelo- 
fists and other members of the Bureau ef Plant Industry, of whem seme have 
read this summary and made valuable suggestions and additions, and ethers 
have contributed many reports during the year. 
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Fig. l. 


Departure from the normal temperature for the winter, 
December 1944 to February 1945, inclusive. 














Shaded: Normal or above. 








Fig. 2. 


Departure from the normal temperature for the spring, 
1945, March to May, inclusive. 
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Fig. 4. 


Departure from the normal temperature for the summer, 
1935, June to August, inclusive. 
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Fig. 4. 





Departure from the normal temperature for the autumn 
of 1945, September to November, inclusive. 
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PRECIPITATION 
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Fig. 5. Percentage of normal precipitation for the winter, 
December 1944 to February 1935, inclusive. 


Shaded: Normal or above. 























Shaded: Normal or above. 














Fig. 6. Percentage of normal precipitation for the spring, 
March to May, 1935, inclusive. 
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RECIPITATION 




















Shaded: Normal or ahove. 











Fig. 7. Percentage of normal precipitation for the summer, 
June to August, 1935, inclusive. 
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Fig. 8. Percentage of normal precipitation for the autum, 
September to November, 1935, inclusive. 
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HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Fig. 9. Accumulated temperature in degrees F. for Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, 1945 (dotted line), compared with normal 
(solid line). 
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Fig. 10. Accumulated precinitation in inches for Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, 19%5 (dotted line), compared with normal 
(solid line). 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
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Fig. ll. Accumulated temnerature in degrees F. for Atlanta, 
Georgia, 1935 (dotted line), comvared with normal, 
(solid line). 
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BISMARCK, NIPTH DAKOTA. 
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Fig. 14. Accumulated temperature in degrees F. for Bismarck, 
North Dakota, 1935 (dotted line), csempared with 
normal (solid line). 
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Fig. 14. Accumulated precipitation in inches for Bismarck, 
North Dakota, 1935 (dotted line), compared with 
normal (solid line). 
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LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS. 
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Fig. 15. Accumulated temoerature in degrees F. for Little Rock 
Arkansas, 1945 (dotted line), compsred with normal 
(solid line). 
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Fig. 16. Accumulated precipitation in inches for Little Rock 
Arkansas, 1935 (dotted line), coipared with normal 
(solid line). 











PORTLAND, OR GON. 
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Fig. 17. Accumulated temnerature in degrees F. for Portland, 
Oregon, 1935 (dotted line), compared with normal 
(solid line). 
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Fig. 13. Accumulated precipitation in inches for Portland, 
Oregon, 1944 (dotted line), compared with nornal 
(solid line). 
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SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA. 
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Accumulated temperature in degrees F. for Sacramento, 
California, 1935 (dotted line) compared with normal 
(solid line). 
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Fig- 20. Accumulated precipitation in inches for Sacramento, 
California, 1935 (dotted line), compared with normal 
(solid line). 





DISEASES OF CEREAL CROPS 








ENA SATIVA. OATS 








FOOT ROT (Fusarium spp. and Helminthosporium sp.). Michigan re- 
vorted traces of injury from foot rot attributed to organisms of both 
genera. Foot rots were also the cause of some loss in Oregon. 


SCAB (Gibberella saubinetii) occurred in about average prevalence 
in New Jersey, Maryland, Ohio, Illinois, and “isconsin. It was more pre- 
valent than usual in Minnesota. L-sses did not exceed a trace. 





LEAF SPOT (Helminthosporium avenae) appeared in Virginia, Illinois, 
Michigan, Iowa, and Oregon. Losses were negligible. 





FOOT ROT (Helminthosporium sp.). See Foot rot, Fusarium spp. 





CROWN RUST (Puccinia coronata) was generellv more prevalent or much 
more prevalent than in 1944 or in an average year. Estimated losses varied 
from a trace to 50 percent as follovs: Massachusetts and Oregon, each a 
trace; Pennsylvania and Ohi», each 0.5; Virginia, “est Virginia, Georgia, 
and Minnesota, each 1; Maryland, Texas, and South Dakota, each 2; New York 
and Kansas, each 4; Tennessee, South Carolina, Illinois, and “orth Dakota, 
each 5; Wisconsin, 8; Missouri, 13 of which 4 was attributed to loss in 
grade; Indiana and Iowa, each 20; Arkansas, 50; North Carolina reported se- 
vere injury on the late summer crop but no serious damage to early-sowm 
fields. According to Vaughar, crown rust was very severe on late planted 
fields in Wisconsin of which there were many due to the wet Maye In such 
fields the injury ran as high as 20 percent. C. 0. Johnston stated that 
infection was heavy throughout the eastern half of Kansas. A severe epi- 
phytotic develoned in late June, and as the crop also was late due to the 
early spring drought considerable injury resuited. Late maturity of the 
crop was a factor ieading to severe injury in Texas also. 





STEM RUST (Puccinia graminis avenee). While twenty-three states re- 
ported incidence of stem rust of oats, the losses were relatively light, 
even in the area where grain rusts were serious on later maturing crops. 
Loss estimates were: Pennsylvania, Maryland, Yest Virginia, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, South Pakota, Yroming, and Oregon, each a trace; Arkansas, 
0.8 percent; South Carolina, Onio, innesota, and Iova, each 1; Virginia 
and Missouri, 1.5; Kansas, 2; Massachusetts, 3; North Dakota, 5; Texas, 10. 
Connecticut and New Jersey also revorted its occurrence. In Kansas, accord- 
ing to C. 0. Johnston, the disease was most severe in the vicinity of Man- 
hattan. It “as not serious over the State as a whole except in the north- 
east section. 
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SMUT (Ustilago avenae and U. levis). Due to weather conditions fa- 
voring the development of smut diseases and relaxation of seed treatment, 
prevalence was again high and above the average generally, though Louisiana, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Missouri reported less than in 1934. Estimated 
losses follow: Oregon, 0.2 percent; Indiana, Iowa, and North Dakota, each 
1; liichigan, 1.5; Georgia and South Dakota, each 2; Illinois, 2.6: Minnesota 
and Wyoming, each 4; Virginia, 43; Kansas, 4; West Virginia, Texas, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, and Montana, each 5; Maryland, 6; Missouri, 7; New Vork, 9.5; 
Massachusetts, Tennessee, and Scuth Carolina, each 10; Pennsylvania, 15. 
New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, Louisiana, Arkansas, and “ashington 
alsc reported its incidence. New Vork reported counts showing 18 percent 
smut in untreated fields and about 1 percent in treated fields. Only about 
one-half the fields were treated. It was also found that growers either in- 
jure their seed by over-treating or treat only superficially. South Caro- 
lina and Wisconsin both reported general neglect of seed treatment since 
the depression vith consequent increase in losses from smut. Little seed 
was treated in Arkansas where counts showed from less than 1 to nearly 50 
percent infection. Oat smut was common throughout New Jersey and general 
in practically all untreated fields in Pennsylvania. The disease was said 
to be of little consequence in North Carolina in 1945. 





HALO BLIGHT (Bacterium coronafaciens) was observed in New York, Iowa, 
Tlliinois, Minnesota, and Kansas. It was rather general in New York, es- 
pecially on the newer varieties which are more susceptible than the Swedish 





Select. The loss ranged from 0.5 to 1 percent. Iowa estimated 5 percent 
reduction in yield. Practically no losses occurred in Illinois or Minnesota. 
The average prevalence in fields examined in Illinois was 2.07 percent. 


BLAST (cause undetermined) occurred in Pennsylvania, Illinois, Iowa, 
and North Dakota. It was vrevalent in fields in Illinois to the extent of 
83.8 percent and caused an estimated loss of 10 percent. Pennsylvania and 
Iowa each estimated 4 percent loss and North Dakota a trace. 


MISCELLANEOUS TROUBLES. A sheath and leaf spot, of undetermined 
cause was rather important on certain varieties of oats in Arkansas. Kan- 
sas reported the presence of a blade blight of undetermined cause in ex- 
perimental sowings at Manhattan, and also a physiological trouble, possibly 
the same as the “grey speck", which has been associated with manganese de- 
ficiency. Chlorosis, attributed to excess of lime, occasioned an estimated 
loss of 0.1 percent in Texas. A “red tip" trouble observed in Pierce County, 
Washington, was classified as frost injury. 


/ 


BARLEY. See HORDEUM VULGARE 





BUCKWHEAT. See FAGOPYRUM ESCULENTUM 





CORN, FIELD. See ZEA MAYS 








CORN, S*EET. See _ ZEf MAYS 





FAGOPYRUM FSCULEUNTUM. BUCKWHEAT 





POWDERY MILDEW (Erysiphe polygoni) was reported from Alameda County, 
California, by C. 2. Yarwood. 





MALNUTRITION (insufficient fertilization) accounted for some voor 
fields in New Jersey. 


FLAX. see _ LINUM USITATISSIMUM 





HORDEUM VULGAR &. BARLEY 





BLIGHT (Alternaria sp.). See Scab (Gibberella saubinetii). 








ERGOT (Claviceps purpurea) was observed on barley in New york (only 
one infected head found), Ohio {0.1 percent), Michigan (a few heads in the 
upper peninsula only), Wisconsin (trace), Minnesota (trace, maximum inci- 
dence in a single field 17 percent of the heads), and North Dakota (0.5 
percent). Both Minnesota and Wisconsin reported more than the usual preva- 
lence. Maryland and Illinois each stated that no infected heads were seen. 





POWDERY MILDEW (Erysiphe graminis) was reported from Maryland, Vir- 
giniea, Georgia, Tennessee, Texas, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North 
Dakota. This appears to be the first report of barley mildew from North 
Dakota. No serious losses were estimated but it was more prevalent than 
usual in Minnesota. 





ROOT ROT (Fusarium sp.). See Root rot (Helminthosporium spp.), and 
Scab (Gibberella saubinetii). 








SCAB (Gibberella saubinetii) was generally more prevalent than in an 
average year or in 1944. Losses were estimated as follows; Massachusetts 
and New Jersey, each a trace; Michigan, 0.2 percent; Virginia, 1; Wisconsin, 
1.5; Maryland and Ohio, each 2; Missouri and South Dakota, each 3; New York, 
4 to 5. Minnesota estimated a loss of 7 percent due to the combined effect 
of scab and blight. Helminthosporium spp. and Alterneria in the northern 
part of the State and Fusarium spp. in the southern part were the chief 
contributory organisms, 











STRIPE (Helminthosporium gramineum) occurred generally with the 
usual or slightly increased prevalence in most of the states reporting 
but in Pennsylvania it was less severe tlian usual. Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Illinois, “isconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Oregon, and California reported 
the disease. Losses were estimated as follows: Massachusetts, South 
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Carolina, Missouri, and Oregon, cach a trace; Pennsylvania, 0.1 percent; 
North Dakota, 0.2; Maryland and Illinois, each 0.5; New York, 90.5 tol; 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Montana, and Wyoming, 
each 1; South Dakota, 2. 





SPOT BLOTCH (Helminthosporium sativum). Wisconsin reported more i 
and Missouri much more spot blotch than in 1944 or in an average year. 

Other states giving comparative estimates ‘reported the same or less. Both 
Massachusetts and Illinois stated the disease was not observed in 1945, 
prevalence and injury were reported as follows: Texas, present; Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa, and North Dakota, each a trace; Pennsylvania and Oregon, 
each 0.1 percent; Virginia, Missouri, and South Dakota, each 1; Wisconsin, 
1.5 In Pennsylvania the disease occurred in 99 percent of the untreated 
fields with a maximum injury of 20 percent; in Wisconsin and Minnesota part 
of the estimated losses were due to H. teres; and in Missouri most of the 
injury occurred in the fall on barley grown for pasturage. 


ROOT ROT (Helminthosporium spp., Fusarium spp., Septoria sp., Vari- 
ous organisms). Septoria and Helminthosporium were each regarded as the 
cause of 0.5 percent loss in Texas. Minnesota mentioned Helminthosporium 
and Fusarium as concerned in traces of loss, while damage from various 
foot rots in Oregon was set at 1.5 percent. 











LEAF RUST (Puccinia anomala). Incidence and estimated injury were 
reported as follows: Maryland, 0.5 percent; Virginia, severe; Tennessee, 
7; Ohio, 1; Michigan (ten specimens seen); Wisconsin, 1; Minnesota, trace 
of loss for the State but a maximum incidence of 75 percent in any one field 
Missouri, 5 percent reduction in yield and 1 percent additional loss in grade. 





STEM RUST (Puccinia graminis tritici) was recorded with percentage 
losses when estimated, as follows: Massachusetts, 5; New Jersey, severe 
at College Farm; Maryland, trace; Virginia, 1; Missouri, trace; Ohio, 2; 
Illinois, 0.5; Michigan, Oregon, and Wisconsin, trace; Minnesota and North 
Dakota, 15; Iowa, 10; South Dakota, 8; Wyoming, 5. 





NET BLOTCH (Pyrenophora teres) was renorted from Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North Dakota. In no case did the injury exceed 1 
percent. 








SCALD (Rhyncosporium secalis) occurred in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ore- 
gon, and California. Loss in Oregon was estimated at 4 percent. 





ROOT ROT (Septoria sp.). See Root rot (Helminthosporium spp. ). 





COVERED SMUT (Ustilaco hordei) was reported from twenty-four states 





with losses as follows: Massachusetts and New Jersey, each a trace; Ore- 
gon, 0.1 percent; Michigan, 0.2; Illinois, “isconsin, and Iova, each 0.5; 
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North Carolina, Georgia, 9Xhio, North Dakota, and South Dakota, each 1; 
Minnesota, 1.5; Virginia and Montana, each 2; West Virginia and Wyoming, 
each 4; Maryland, 4; Arkansas and Missouri, each 5; New York, 6.5 (in- 
@uding U. nuda); Tennessee, 7; Pennsvlvania, 3.43 Kansas, 10. Maryland 
and Michigan reported less covered smut than in average years, otner 
states reporting estimated the usual incidence or more. [It was of great 
concern in Kansas. All the barley in the State (winter and spring) was 
badly smutted. The losses ran as high as 40 percent in some fields. 


LOOSE SMUT (Ustilago nuda and U. nigra). Losses from loose smut 
were estimated as follows: Massachusetts and Wyoming, each a trace; Mich- 
igan, 0.2 percent; Iowa and North Dakota, each 0.5; Maryland, Texas, Ohio, 
Minnesota (including U. medians), and Montana, each 1; West Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Kansas, each 2; Virginia and Wisconsin, each 4; Illinois, 
3.2; Pennsylvania, 4-4; Georgia and South Dakota, each 4; Missouri, 9. 
It was also present in New Jersey (severe on some plantings) and in Arkan- 
sas where. it cccurred generally in small amounts. Contrary to usual ex- 
perience loose smut was more prevalent in Georgia in 1945 than covered smut. 





BACTERIAL BLIGHT (Bacterium translucens) was reported as causing 1 
percent injury in Texas and as present locally without appreciable injury 
in Minnesota. 





LINUM USITTATISSIMUM. FLAX 





ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum linicola) was observed as a leaf spot 
in Minnesota but caused practically no damage. 





SEEDLING BLIGHT (Fusarium sp.). See Root rot (Rhizoctonia sp.). 





WILT (Fusarium lini). The very general use of resistant varieties 
has reduced the injury caused by this disease but when susceptible varieties 
are planted in the old flax producing areas losses are very heavy. It was 
reported in the usual prevalence or less from Wisconsin, Minnesota (2 per- 
cent reduction in yield plus 1 percent injury in quality);Iowa and North 
Dakota, each 1. The cool wet spring retarded the development of wilt in 
the early season but it was favored in mid-summer by the dry weather and 
heat. Minnesota and North Dakota each reported maximum losses in any one 
field of 50 percent. In California, G L. Stout stated that, "all flax 
districts covering 50,000 acres were surveved in 1935 and no wilt found. 
(State Department of Agriculture). Low temperature during flax growing 
season may account for absence of wilt." 





HELMINTHOSPORIUM (Helminthosporium sp.) was observed in two fields 
in Minnesota. 
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RUST (Melampsora lini) was reported from Wisconsin, Minnesota, Towa, 
and North Dakota. Losses varied from a trace to 1 percent. Oregon and 
California each reported the absence of rust in 1945. + 





PASMO (Phlyctaena linicola) appeared in scattered localities in Tig. 
consin and generally distributed in Minnesota with only traces of loss. 
The California survey by the State Department of Agriculture failed to find 
the disease present. 





BROWNING (Polyspora lini) was more prevalent than last year or in 
average years but injury was estimated not to exceed from a trace to 0.5 
percent. It was observed in Minnesota, Iowa, 2nd North Dakota. 





DAMPING OFF (Pythium debaryanum) was reported as the cause of 20 per- 
cent seedling loss in Iowa. See also Root rot (Rhizoctonia sp.). 








ROOT ROT (Rhizoctonia sp. and undetermined). RWhizoctonia root rot 
caused a trace of loss in Minnesota. Troubles referred to as root rot and 
blight were observed in Minnesota and Iova but microscopical examination 
did not satisfactorily reveal the cause. It was suggested that Fusariun, 
Rhizoctonia, or Pythium may have been involved. 











SEEDLING BLIGHT (Rhizoctonia sp.) caused traces of injury in Minne- 
sota and Iowa. See also Root rot (Rhizoctonia sp. ). 








STEM ROT (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum) was reported from Santa Cruz 
County in California. 





CHLOROSIS (non parasitic) was observed locally in Minnesota but 
apparently caused no loss. 


HEAT CANKER (non parasitic). <A trace of loss was reported from 
Minnesota and 0.2 percent from North Dakota. More serious injury from 
sun burning was renorted from Oregon where as many as 50 percent of the 
plants in some fields had the growing point killed. 


OATS. See _ AVENA SATIVA 





ORYZA SATIVA. RICE 





LEAF SPOT (Helminthosporium oryzae) occurred to a limited extent 
locally in Mississippi and Louisiana, where it was less prevalent than 
usual. It was abundant in the vicinity of Beaumont, Texas, and was also 
reported from Puerto Rico. 





BLACK KERNEL (Helminthosporium oryzae and H. curvulum). Each ef the 





two organisms was reported as the cause of 4 percent black kernel in Texas. 
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STEM ROT (Leptosphaeria salvini) caused 10 percent loss in Arkansas. 
The infection was particularly severe on the Early Prolific variety in many 
areas. Supreme Blue Rose escaped severe infection. The short grain types 
in general are said to be very resistant. 





FOOT ROT (Ophiobolus sp.) occurred in about the usual prevalence in 
Arkansas. 





BLAST (Piricularia oryzae) was reported as causing 1 percent loss 
in Texas. 





STEM ROT (Sclerotium oryzae) caused unimportant losses in Louisiana 
and Texas. 





SMUT (Tilletia horrida). No reports of this disease were received 
for 1945. Arkansas stated that it was not observed. 





LEAF SMUT (Entyloma oryzae). One collection of this disease was made 
near Crowley, Louisiana, and specimens were observed at Beaumont, Texas. 





LEAF and GLUME SPOTTING (undetermined). This trouble was more then 
ordinarily prevalent and generally distributed in Arkansas. 


STRAIGHT HEAD (undetermined). Reported from Texas and from Arkansas 
where it is of importance only on new areas where rice is sown in virgin soil. 


WHITE TIP (undetermined) was prevalent particularly on Blue Rose 
variety in Texas and Louisiana. 


RICE. see ORYZA SATIVA 





RYE. See SECALE CEREALE 





SECALE CEREALE. RYE 








ERGOT (Claviceps purpurea). The following fifteen states reported 
observations of ergot: Massachusetts, New Jersey, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Montana, and Oregon. Losses were estimated at a trace 
except as follows: Massachusetts, 2 percent; Iowa, 1; North Dakota, 0.5; 
and Ohio and Michigan, each 0.1. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum graminicolum) was severe throughout 
Burlington County, New Jersev, “here in one field observed 50 percent of 
the plants were killed. It was present with an incidence of 0.62 percent 
in 52.2 percent of 90 fields examined in Pennsylvania and was estimated to 
have caused 10 percent loss in Tennessee where it occurred with about aver- 
age prevalence. Losses in Wisconsin were set at 0.2 percent. 








POWDERY MILDEW (Erysiphe graminis) was noted in New Jersey and in 
Michigan where it was less prevalent than usual and occasioned no loss. 
It was not observed in 1945 in Illinois. 





SCAB (Gibberella saubinetii) occurred in Delaware, Ohio, Illinois, 
“isconsin, and Missouri. It was more prevalent than usual in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Missouri where losses ranged from a trace to 0.2 percent. 
With average incidence in Ohio losses were estimated at 1 percent. 





STEM RUST (Puccinia graminis secalis) caused relatively little in- 
jury in most states although it was more prevalent than in average years, 
Texas reported 19 percent loss; Massachusetts, 4; Virginia, 2; Ohio, l. 
New Jersey noted its presence, and Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Missouri, South Dakota, Wyoning, and Oregon each reported a trace. In 
Minnesota it was observed only near barberries with the reduction in yield 
for the State set at Od. 





LEAF RUST (Puccinia rubigo-vera secelis) was reported as more severe 
or much more severe than in 1944 or in average years in Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Missouri. Losses were estimated as follows; Indiana, 15 
percent; Missouri, 10; Wisconsin, 5; Massachusetts, 4; Tennessee and South 
Dakota, each 2; Ohio and Illinois, each 1; Virginia and “est Virginia, each 
0.5; Geergia, 0.1: Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, and Oregon, each a trace. 





SCALD (Rhyncosporium secalis) was prevalent in 28.7 percent of the 
surveyed in Illinois. Loss was estimated at 0.5 percent. 





STEM SMUT (Urocvstis occulta) caused a trace of loss in West Vir- 
Tennessee, Illinois, “isconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa. 





FOOT ROTS (various organisms) caused 0.1 percent loss in Oregon. 


DROUGHT caused an estimated loss of 15 percent of the crop in 
Massachusetts. 


SORGHUM VULGARE. SORGHUM 





MOLDS (Aspergillus spp.) See Molds, Various organisms. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum lineola) was reported on beth sorghum 
and broom corn from Tennessee. 





FUSARIUM DISEASZS (Fusarium spp. ) were reported from Texas as follows: 
Root rot of milo maize, 4 percent injury; stalk rot of milo maize, 4; grain 
mold of kaffir, 2; head nold of hegari, 2. 
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LEAF SPOT (Macrosporium ornatissi and Helminthosporium sp.). These 
two organisms were renorted respectively from Minnessta and Texas as the 
cause of leaf spot injury amounting to a trace in Minnesota and 1 percent 
in Texas. 








MOLDS (Penicillium spp.). See Molds, Various organisms. 





RUST (Puccinia purpurea) caused 0.5 percent loss in Texas. 





PYTHIUM ROOT ROT (Pythium arrhenomanes). This disease formerly 
known as root, crown, and shoot rot of milo was again locally prevalent 
at Garden City and Hays, Kansas, where it is considered serious. ‘Its dis- 
tribution in Kansas is not known but according to L. E. Melchers it may be- 
come a troublesome disease. Milo, and milo hybrids, as Beaver and Wheat- 
land are very susceptible, while sorgos, kafirs, and feterita appear immune. 





CHARCOAL ROT (Rhizoctenia bataticola) was observed on hegari in 
Texas causing a trace of injury. 





HEAD SMUT (Sorosporium reilianum). Traces of head smut occurred in 
Texas, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Kansas. Prevalence was less than 
last year or in average years in both Iowa and Kansas. 





COVERED KERNEL SMUT (Sphacelotheca sorghi) was reported from Texas, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Kansas. Texas estimated 5 percent loss with milo maize 
damaged 2 percent. Loss in Kansas was set at 10 percent. Distribution was 
general and the losses were large in the main sorghum regions where farmers 
had grown lax in treating seed with copper carbonate. Feterita was prac- 
tically immune. 





MOLDS (various organisms). Aspergillus spp. caused injury in Texas 
of 1 percent on hegari and 5 percent on kaffir. Penicillium spp. as a hay 
mold on hegari caused 2 percent injury and 1 percent as a grain mold on 
kaffir. Hay mold due to an undetermined cause also resulted in 5 percent 
loss on sorghum in Texas. 








BACTERIAL STRIPE (Bacterium andropogoni) appeared to a very limited 
extent in Minnesota and Kansas. 





BACTERIAL LEAF and SHEATH SPOT (Bacterium holci) occurred in the 
usual traces in Iowa. 





BACTERTAL STREAK (Bacterium holcicola) occurred locally in Minne- 
sota with a maximum incidence in any one field of 4 percent. 
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TRITICUM AESTIVUM. WHEAT 





COLUMBIA BASIN FOOT ROT (Cercosporella herpotrichoides). Washington, 





ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum graminicolum) was more prevalent in 
Pennsylvania than last year or in average years. The loss there was esti- 
mated at 1 percent. . 





ERGOT (Claviceps purpurea). A few heads of ergot were discovered 
in New York. Ten cases were observed with no loss in Michigan. Traces 
occurred in Wisconsin and in North Dakota where prevalence was less than 
last year or in average years. 





POWDERY MILDEW (Erysiphe graminis) cccurred in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Kansas. Losses were esti- 
mated at 0.5 percent in Pennsylvania and Texas, and a trace to none in 
Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. It was prevalent in the vicinity cf 
Manhattan, Kansas, from October to July. Infection was so severe on some 
varieties in nursery sowings that awns and glumes as well as all leaves 
were infected. 





FOOT and ROOT ROTS (Fusarium sp.). See Foot and Root rots, 
Helminthosporium. 





SCAB (Gibberella saubinetii) was reported with losses as follows: 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Michigan, North Daketa, and Kansas, each a 
trace; Ohio, 0.1 percent; Illinois, 0.2; Virginia, West Virginia, Texas, 
and South Dakota, each 1; Iowa, 1.5; Indiana and Wisconsin, each 2; Mary- 
land, 4, half of which was due to depreciation in quality; Missouri, 4, 
three-fourths of which was due to depreciation in quality; Tennessee and 
Minnesota, each 5. New Jersey reported general prevalence. The disease 
was less prevalent than in 1944 or in average years in Pennsylvania and 
much less prevalent in Maryland. Tennessee, Ohic, [llinois, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, and Kansas, each reported increased or much increased 
prevalence eas compared with last year; and five of these States, Tennessee, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Missouri, and Kansas reported greater prevalence than 
in average years. 





FOOT and ROOT ROTS (Helminthosporium sativum, Fusarium spp., and 
various organisms). Losses were estimated as follows: Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota, each a trace; Virginia and 
North Dakota, each 1 percent; Oregon and Texas, each 4; Kansas, 5; Montana, 
6. Oklahoma and Indiana also observed the trouble. Helminthosporium 
sativum or Helminthosporium sp. was mentioned as the causal agent in 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Wisconsin, and North Dakota. It was named in combi- 
nation with Fusarium spp. from Michigan, Minnes-ta, and Oregon. These two 
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genera were also reported doubtfully as causal agents of dry land foot rot 
in Kansas and Oklahoma. The disease was attributed to undesignated "various" 
organisms in Virginia, South Dakota, and Montana. 


TAKE-ALL (Ophiobolus graminis) again occurred in scattered local 
areas in Kansas with an estimated loss of 1 percent. Dr. Hurley Fellows 
made »%bservations in the infested area from which, “it appears that the 
severe drought of 1944 did not diminish the amount of take all in infested 
soil." 





FOOT ROT (Phoma sp.) was reported from Texas. 


STEM RUST (Puccinia graminis) was severe from Texas nerthward 
throughout the central Great Plains area and more serisus in the spring 
wheat states on spring wheat than in any year since 1916. Its presence 
was reported from Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, Texas, Ohio, Indiana, [lli- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, New Mexico, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia. Marylanc reported that the disease was not observed. Estimated 
losses varied from a trace to 65 percent as follows: trace, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Montana, and Oregon; 0.1 percent, Georgia; 0.5, 
Michigan; 1, Illinois and Missouri; 1.5, Ohio and Wisconsin; 4, Virginia 
and South Carolina; 6.5, Iowa; 12, Massachusetts and Kansas; 20, Texas and 
Wyoming; 21, Nebraska; 40, South Dakota; 60, Minnesota (Spring wheat only, 
no damage to Winter wheat); 55, North Dakota. The prevailing physiologic 
forms 11 and 56, particularly 56, attacked Ceres wheat severely. This va- 
riety, which was extensively sown, is resistant to many physiologic forms 
including 44 and 21, abundant in 13944, and others which have prevailed in 
recent years in the spring wheat states. A newly introduced variety, 
Thatcher, exhibited high resistance under 1945 conditions. 





Comparatively little stem rust survived the severe cold of the early 
months of 1945 in northern Mexico and Texas. Abundent rains and ccol weath- 
er during the spring and early sumner fostered a good growth of straw 
throughcut most of the grain producing areas from Texas northward. Early 
prospects for a good crop of wheat were bright. In the southern areas 
grain was well advanced in maturity befere the disease became general and 
the injury done was largely offset by the favorable growing conditicns, 
which, however, also favored the development of rust which was spreading 
from the surviving centers. Much of the grain in central and northern 
areas was late sown and further delayed in development by the cool wet 
weather. A heavy source of inoculum was built up in Kansas and Nebraska 
Which rapidly spread northward. A succulent growth of straw, frequent light 
rains, and cool temperatures supplied ideal conditiens for the devclopment 
of the rust which became general and severe throughout Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, and adjacent territory in the United States and Canada before it 
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was checked by extremely hot weather and the cessation of rains. While 
the grain was in the milk with an abnormally low water table and pre- 
cipitation cut off, the inadequate supply of soil moisture at the sur- 
face was promptly exhausted and the immature grain suffered from drought 
and heat and shriveled badly. The injury done in this way-was probably 
as great as would have resulted from the continued activity of the rust. 
Under the circumstances, in many cases differentiation between the injury 
from rust and that from heat and drought was problematical. In Supple- 
ments 9l, 92, and 93 of the Reporter (1936) are presented detailed dis- 
cussions of the epiphytotics in Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas, respectively, 
while the outbreak in South Dakote is reported in the Reporter 20 :197-108" 
April 1, 1936. 


LEAF RUST (Puccinia rubigo-vere tritici) appeared early and was 
severe generally. Of the states reporting, only Michigan noted less pre- 
valence than in 194. Elsewhere it was more or much more prevalent. Sig- 
nificant comments are: "A rather severe leaf rust year", Chupp, New York. 
"The averace percentage of leaf rust was 67.2 percent as compared with 50 
percent in 1934", Kirby, Pennsylvania. "The County Agent in Halitax County 
told me he vas certain that orange rust reduced the wheat yield from 40 
bushels to the acre to 6 or 8 in a nunver of cases. He said it was notice- 
ably worse in good wheat", Wingard, Virginia. "Wheat not yet heading in 
Fayette County is already heavily infected with leaf rust", Valleau, Ken- 
tucky. "Worse than during any of the past seven years. Some growers re- 
port 50 to 75 percent loss", Poole, North Carolina. "The rust appeared tro 
weeks earlier than usual", Miller, Georgia. "Severe and only the mest re- 
sistant strains have escaped serious injury", Atkins, Texas. "One of the 
heaviest epidemics of leaf rust of wheat on record has occurred in Indiana 
and neighboring states", Caldwell, Indiana. "Prevalence in fields, 95.66 
percent, leaves infected, 20.4 percent", Tehon, Illinois. “Leaf rust in- 
fection very heavy but its importance overshadowed by severe stem rust in- 
fection", Johnston, Kansas. "In considerable sections of the North Central 
States, leaf rust overwintered abundantly on wheat." (June 14) "Leaf rust 
of wheat is prevalent throughout." (June 22, Stekman). Losses were esti- 
mated as follows: South Carolina, Michigan, Montana, “yominv, and Oregon, 
each a trace; Virginia and West Virginia, each 0.5 percent; Ohio, 1.5; Mary- 
land and Texas, each 2; Tennessee, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kinsas, each 5; New York, 6; Misscuri, 7; Massachusetts, 8; 
Pennsylvenic, 12; Illinois, 12.5; Wisconsin, 15; North Carolina and Iova, 
each 20; Indiana, 25; Georgir, 50. Kentucky end South Carolina both re- 
ported unusual prevalence. 





SOUTHERN BLIGHT (Sclerotium rolfsii) was found destroying svots in 
fields in Hancock County «nd near Waynesboro in Georgir. 





GLUME BLITCH (Septoria nodorum) occurred in the following states 





with the estimated percentege losses indicated; Pennsylvnnin, 2; Maryland, 
2; north Georgie, very little; Texas, 0.5; Illinois, 0.1; Kansas, 0.2. 
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Incidence in Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Kansas was greater than in 1944 
or in average years. 


SPECKLED LEAF BLOTCH (Septoria tritici) was reported from Pennsyl- 
vania, Georgia, Tllinois, Missouri, Nebraska, and Kansas. Only traces of 
the disease were observed in Pennsylvania but in the other states report- 
ing it was more prevalent than last year or in average years. According 
to J. He Miller it was impossible to separate the reduction caused by this 
disease from that due to leaf rust in north Georgia, but he found occasion- 
al fields with all leaves dead from leaf blotch before the rust appeared. 
He believes this disease may have been underestimated in reports coming 
from southern states. Loss in Illincis was estimated at 5 percent, preva- 
lence in the fields examined being 79.4 percent. C. 0. Johnston reported 
the disease "prevalent at Manhattan, Kansas, until »bscured by rusts in 
June. In the drought area of the southwest it was more prevalent than 
leaf rust and was severe enough to cause scme defoliation." 





BUNT (Tilletia levis and T. tritici). Prevalence in most of the 
States reporting vas comparable with that of average years. Pennsylvania 
reported increased prevalence due to the »nlanting of untreated seed in con- 
siderable quantity and a rather cold wet fall in 1934 that favored infec- 
tion soon after wheat was planted. Bunt occurred in 55 percent of the un- 
treated fields surveyed and the loss for the State was estimated at 4.5 
percent of the crop. Maryland also renorted increased prevalence with a 
reduction in yieid of 2 percent and additional loss in grade of 4 percent. 
The "short" form cf T. tritici was again the predominating type in the 
Cache and Bexelder winter wheat areas of Utah as well as in southern Tdaho. 
Relief wheat appeared highly resistant to the "short" smut, and well adapted 
to dry farming conditions. Losses from smut in other states revorting 
ranged from a trace to 1 percent, except in Ohio and Michigan where 1.5 
and 2.5 percent respectively were estimated, and in West Virginia where 
a2 percent reduction was recorded. 





FLAG SMUT (Urocystis tritici). In the variety test plots on two 
farms near Leavenworth, Kansas, where the disease was first found in 1940, 
prevalence remained unchanged. Harvest Queen selection 2418 was again 
highly resistant as was Kawvale. Kanred was resistent as in 1944. Local 
Harvest Queen again appeared very susceptible, also Kanred x H. F. 2671. 





LOOSE SMUT (Ustilago tritici) caused percentage losses as follows: 
Virginia, 43; New York, 1 to 4; Pennsylvania, 2.5; West Virginia and South 
Dakota, 2; Maryland, northern Georgia, and Missouri, each 1.5; Scuth Caro- 
lina, Texas, Michigan, Minnesota, and North Dakota, each 1; Tennessee, Ohio, 
Tllinois, and Montana, each 0.5; Kansas, 0.2; Indiana, “isconsin, Iowa, and 
Oregon, each a trace. It was much more prevalent than last year in Dela- 
Ware and more general than usual in Pennsylvania and Kansas. Tennessee, 
North Carolina, northern Georgia, Jhio, Illinois, and Michigan reported 
less than in the average year. 
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BASAL GLUME ROT (Bacterium atrofaciens) was more prevalent than usuaj 
in Illinois and Kansas where losses were estimated at 0.2 percent and a 
trace respectively. 





BLACK CHAFF (Bacterium translucens undulosum) was observed in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, and Kansas. Losses were estimated 
at traces in Minnesota and Iowa and in North Dakota where the disease was 
more prevalent in the Red River Valley than elsewhere; and at 0.2 percent 
in Wisconsin and Kansas. The disease was severe in some fields in south 
central Kansas with traces of infection in east central and southeastern 
counties. 





MOSAIC (virus) was reported from Indiana, Illinois, and Kansas. 


NEMATONE DISEASE (Anguillulina tritici) was reported from Virginia, 
West Virginia and northern Georgia. The following comment is quoted in 
connection with the occurrence at Blue Sulphur Spring, where the disease 
is locally known as “dead wheat", West Virginia. "First saw it eight 
years ago; getting worse each year. Changed seed three years ago but 
without benefit." 





PHYSIOLOGICAL DISORDERS. Drought injury was reported from Massa- 
chusetts as the cause of 20 percent loss, and from Washington. Its in- 
juricus effect in the rust area is mentioned in the discussion of stem 
rust. Another type of injury was reported from southeastern Kansas where, 
"Many fields scalded in early June due to excess water. The soil was 
water-logged for several weeks and the crop on such soils was materially 
reduced. ™ 


WHEAT. See TRITICUM AESTIVUM 





ZEA MAYS. FIELD CORN 





EAR ROT (Aspergillus sp.). See Far rots, Various organisms. 





BASISPORIUM DRY ROT (Basisporium gallarum) occurred with losses es- 
timated as follows: Indiana, 0.5 percent (principally in southern Indiana 
on late planted corn killed prematurely by frost); Illinois, 0.49 (preva- 
lence 1.4 percent in fields; 0.76 in ears examined); Wisconsin, 4; Iowa, 2 
Minnesota experienced a severe frost October 4. Much corn was injured and 
developed considerable mold in which Basisporium gallarum, Fusarium spp, 








and other organisms were involved, but frost was the primary cause. Loss 
was estimated at 0.5 percent, including both field and sweet corn. See 
also, Ear rots, Various organisms. 
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BLACK BUNDLE (Cephalosporium acremonium) caused a trace of loss on 
field corn in Indiana. [In Illinois fields examined 20.9 percent infection 
was observed and the loss due to barren stalks was estim=ted at 5.9 percent. 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora sorghi) caused. considerable damage on bottom 
lands in Alabama. 





EAR and STALK ROTS (Diplodia zeae) accounted for losses as follows; 
Massachusetts, none; Maryland and West Virginia, each 0.5 percent; South 
Carolina, trace; Tennessee and Ohio, each 2; Indiana, 0.9; T[llinois, 1.1; 
Michigan, 0.4; Wisconsin, trace; Iova, 4; Missouri, trace. The disease 
was less prevalent than last year or in an average year in Maryland and 
Michigan, and much less in Indiana. However, the causal organism was more 
prevalent in Indiana as a seedling blight than in 1944. It caused an 
additional average loss of 0.5 percent in this form with a maximum inci- 
dence in any one field of 50 percent. [llinois and Missouri each reported 


Diplodia rot more prevalent than in 1934. 


LEAF SPOT (Fusariwa moniliforme) caused apprecisble injury to foli- 
age on bottom lands in Alabama. 





EAR ROT (Fusarium moniliforme). See Far rots, Various organisms. 





SEEDLING BLIGHT (Fusarium sp., probsbly moniliforme) was observed 
on the Mexican June variety in Arizona. 





ROOT ROT (Fusarium spp.). See Root rots, Gibberella caubinetii. 





STALK ROT (Fusarium spp.). See Stalk rats, Various organisms. 


FAR ROTS (Gibberella saubinetii). See Har rots, Various organisms. 





ROOT ROTS (Gibberella saubinetii, Fusarium spp., Penicillium spp., 
various causes). Gibberella saubinetii was mentioned as the cause of 
losses of 4 (plus 2 percent loss in grade), 1, and 0.5 percent respectively 
by Maryland, Ohio, and “isconsin. New Jersey and Texas (2 percent loss) 
named Fusarium spp. as causal organisms. Michigan reported both G. 
Saubinetii and Fusarium spp. as causes of 0.4 percent injury. Fusarium Spp. 
and Penicillium spp. were the cause of root rots in Minnesota. Ccnsiderable 
seedling infection but not enough to cause much killing vas noted. Loss was 
set at 2 percent. Ppythium spp. caused a trace of loss in Indiana. Accord- 
ing to J. F. Trost, “Areas with maintained abundant rainfall appeared rela- 
tively free from late phases of root rotting. Isolated occurrences were 
found in local areas suffering temporary drought followed by excess rain- 
fall." ont rot occurrence and losses due to various undesignated causes 
were reported as follows: Massachusetts, 2 percent; Yirginia, 2.5; West 
Virginia, 4; Tennessee, 5; South Carolina, 10; Illinois, 4; Oregon, trace. 
Texas also reported a trace of loss from root rot caused by alkali injury. 
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STALK ROT (Helminthospcrium sp.). See Stalk rots, Various orzanisms, 





ROOT ROT (Penicillium sp.). See Root rots, Gibberella saubinetii. 








Ss 


R ROT (Penicillium sp.). See Ear rots, Various organisms. 





FAR ROT (Phoma zeicola). See Bar -rots, Various organisms. 





LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta sp.). Texas. 








BROWN SPOT (Physoderma zeae-maydis). Mere traces occurred in Georgia, 
Alabama, and Louisiana. : 


RUST (Puccinia sorghi) was widely revorted but vith only negligible 
losses, as usual. 





ROOT ROT (Pythium sp.). See Root rots, Gibberella saubinetii. 





EAR ROT (Rhizopus sp.). See Ear rots, Various organisms. 


HEAD SMUT (Sorosporium reilianum) was estimated to have caused 0.1 
percent loss in Oregon. 





SMUT (Ustilaeo zeae). Twenty-five states reported the occurrence of 
this disease with loss estimates as follows: Connecticut, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Washington, observed; Yyoming, a trace; Maryland, South Caro- 
lina, and Missouri, each 9.5; Vermont, Texas, Incianea, and Kansas, each 1; 
Virginia and Wisconsin, each 1.5; Tennessee, 2; Illinois, 2.25; North Da- 
kota, 2.5; Michigan, 4.5; Massachusetts, West Virginia, Georgia, and Minne- 
sota, each 4; South Dakota, 5; Ohio, 8; Towa, 9. Vermont and Ohio esti- 
mated prevalence much higher than in 1944 or in the average yer. Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, Indiana, Iova, and North Dakota each regarded it as 
more prevalent. Michican reported less than last year or in the average 
year, Wisconsin an average incidence but less than in 194’, and Missouri 
less than the average amount and much less than in 1934. The Vermont re- 
port was restricted to popcorn. In Georgia more ear smut anpeared and less 
on leaves and stalks this year. Distribution in Louisiana was more abun- 
dant in the southwestern part of the State. The disease was "rather common 
and important™ and generally distributed in Kansas. In Indiana some fields 
showed 4 to 5 percent of the plants killed by smut before tasseling and a 
maximum infection of 85 percent was observed in one field. Other maximum 
percentages of infection in any one field reported were; Georgia, 28; Minne- 
sota, 60; Towa, 17. pout: 





EAR ROTS (various organisms other than Diplodia). Phoma zeicola 
caused a trace of injury in Texas. Aspergillus sp. was generally dis- 








tributed in Illinois and more prevalent than in 1944 but resulted in prac- 
tically no loss. Indiana reported that "it was conspicuously absent". 
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Rhizopus spe caused a trace of loss in [Illinois as did Penicillium sp. 

in Wisconsin. Ear rots due to various undesignated causes other than 
Diplodia sp. were reported as follows: Massachusetts, trace; Virginia, 
1.5; West Virginia, 5; Tennessee and South Carolina, each 4; South Dakota 
and Kansas, each 1. Fusarium moniliforme caused a trace of injury in 
Michigan and 1.5 percent loss in Missouri; Fusarium sp. occasiened losses 
as follows: Arizona, trace; Indiana, 0.2 percent; Texas, 1; Maryland and 
Tllinois, each 4. In combination with Basisporium gallarum it resulted in 
4 percent injury in Wisconsin and 0.5 percent in Minnesota. Gibberella 
saubinetii was reported as causing the following losses; Indiana, trace, 
confined to the southwestern part of the State; Illinois, 0.8; Missouri, 
trace; Texas, 4; Iowa, 2. 











ROOT ROT (various organisms). See Root rots, Gibberella saubinetii. 





TALK ROTS (various organisms other than Diplodia). Fusarium spp. 
caused stalk rots in "isconsin and North Dakota resultins in estimated 
losses of 5 and 1 percent respectively. Helminthosvorium sp. was ob- 
served producing stem cankers in New Jersey. Stalk rots from various 
causes occasioned losses as follows: Massachusetts, a trace; Virginia 
and West Virginia, each 1 percent; Illinois, 4; Kansas, 2. 








BACTERIAL WILT (Aplanobacter stewarti) continued to decline in 
prevalence and severity. ts incidence was reported by Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Texas (popcorn and field 
corn), Indiana, Illinois (Richland County only), Michigan, and Kansas. 
Losses did not exceed a trace excent in Virginia and on field corn in 
Texas where the estimates were placed at 2 percent. 





BACTERIAL STALK ROT (Bacterium dissolvens) occurred in more than 
usual prevalence but with only a trace of loss in Indiana on fields sub- 
ject to overflow. It was also more prevalent in Missouri where it caused 
traces of loss in scattered local areas. 





LEAF BLIGHT (Bacterial) continued to decline in prevalence in Indi- 
anae Its incidence was less in 1944 than in 1944, and only traces de- 
veloped in 1935, when it was "much less prevalent" and “practically ab- 
sent from the State™. A leaf spot believed to be of bacterial origin 
caused a trace of loss in Texas. . 


MOSAIC (virus) was again general with about the usual prevalence in 
Louisiana. It is regarded of slight importance. 


STRIPE (virus) was observed in Puerto Rico by Cook and Roque and is 
said to be “apparently the same disease as reported by Stahl in Cuba and 
Briton Jones in Trinidad." 
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MALNUTRITION caused by “unbalanced and inadequate sunpli:s cf phos- 
phate and/or potash" was estimated by John F. Trost to account for a 2 per- 
cent reduction in yield in Indiana and an additional 2 percent loss in 
quality. Generally late planting and exceptionally early killing frosts 
supplied conditions which demonstrated the effects of the nutrient defi- 
ciencies more strikingly than in average years. [Insufficiently nourished 
fields were delayed in development and consequently immature when killed. 
In addition and as a result the crop was further subject to deterioration 
from storage rots. 


ZEA MAYS. SWEET CORN 





BLACK BUNDLE (Cephalosporium acremonium) was reported from Indiana. 





STALK and EAR ROTS (Diplodia zeae) caused the followins losses: 
Virginia, 0.5 percent, West Virginia, 1; Tndiana, 6; “"isconsin, 6.5; Towa, 
4. Maryland reported 2 percent loss due to various -rganisms. 





FOOT ROTS (Fusarium spp.). See Foot rots, Various organisms. 





FOOT ROTS (Penicillium spp.). See Foot rots, Various organisms. 


RUST (Puccinia sorghi) occurred in traces in New York, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa. 





SMUT (Ustilago zeae) was revorted from Massachusetts "widely dis- 
tributed and caused severe damage in places"; New york, reporting for 
Richmond County, P. P. Pirone states, “much more prevalent in all fields 
this year; loss about 8 percent"; Maryland, 1; New Jersey, present; Vir- 
ginia, 1; West Virginia, 3; Tennessee, 2; Indiana, 5, “much more prevalent, 
1 percent of plants killed by seedling infection with smut"; Minnesota, 

4, "less prevalent, maximum infection 50 percent"; Iowa, 12, more preva- 
lent; South Dakota, 6. 





FOOT ROTS (various organisms) caused an estimated loss in Maryland 
of 6 percent; Minnesota 2 (Fusarium spp. and Penicillium spp.); Oregon, O-l. 





BACTERIAL WILT (Aplanobacter sterarti) was generally less prevalent 
in 1935. Reports were received as follows: Massachusetts, "Almost totally 
absent, just a trace in Westfield, “est Springfield, and Falmouth"; Con- 
necticut, “Only two reports, even less than last year when it was much less 
than the two previous years"; New York, "A few scattered cases from 4-year- 
old seed in extra early varieties in upstate counties. Heavy infestation 
on late-maturing corn on Long Island. No loss to crop though"; Maryland, 
1.5 percent, "Susceptible varieties growmm to a very limited extent"; Vir- 
ginia, 2.5; West Virginia and Indiana, each 5; Michigan, trace, "Few speci- 
mens sent in or found. Infected plants ‘grew out' of the disease"; Wis- 
consin, trace; Iova, trace, “very scarce". 
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BACTERIAL STALK ROT (Bacterium dissolvens) »ccurred on experimental 
plantings at Lafayette, Indiana, in overflow areas a week after they were 
subjected to flooding July 2. 





DISEASES OF FORAGE AND 
COVER CROPS 

















LEGUMES 


ALFALFA. see MEDICAGO SATIVA 





CLOVER: See TRIFOLIUM spp. 





COWPEA. See VIGNA SINENSIS 





CROTALARIA SUD. CROTALARIA 





MOSAIC (virus) was reported from Puerto Rico where it is said to be 
controlled by roguing out volunteer plants before sowing seed and promptly 
removing any diseased plants which anpear in the crop. 


LESPEDEZA Sp. LESPEDEZA 





POWDERY MILDEW (Mi > phaera diffusa) was abundant in plantings at 
Arlington, Virginia. 





MEDICAGO SATIVA. ALTFALTA 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora medicaginis) caused 1 percent loss in Texas 
and 2 in Iowa. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Coilletctrichum trifolii) appeared in traces in Texas. 





DOWNY MILDEW (Peronosvora trifolicrum) was observed in New Jersey, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Wvoming, Washington, and California. Losses were 
negligible. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum) was estimated to have caused 15 
percent loss in Texas. 





SLIME MOLD (Physarum cinereum) was reported from New Jersey. 





LEAF SPOT (Pseudopeziza medicaginis) was generally said to be more 
prevalent than usual. Losses reported were; Illinois and Iowa, 4 percent; 
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North Dakota and Wyoming, 2; Kansas, 0.1; Michigan, a tracet: i'n Illinois 
from July 1 on, fields generallv had 100 percent of vlants infected with 
40 to 80 percent of the leaves showing spots. Wyoming also reported 100 
percent infection in fields. 


YELLO® BLOTCH (Pyrenopeziza medicaginis) was reported as very pre- 
valent in Wisconsin, Kansas, and Missouri. Losses of 4 percent were es- 
timated for Kansas and Missouri. 





DAMPING OFF (Pythium sp.) was more prevalent in Kansas than usual. 
It is said to be tr-ublesome wherever alfalfa is fall sown on fallow. As 
high as 20 percent infection was observed in certain fields, but the full 
amount of the loss in crop was not determined. 


VIOLET ROOT ROT (Rhizoctonia crocorum) was "very destructive in new 
stands, following an extremely rainy period" in Delaware. 











STEM CANKER (Rhizoctonia sp.) was reported from Wisconsin. 





STEM ROT (Sclerotinia trifoliorum) was reported from New Jersey, 
Kentucky, Missouri, and Washington. 





LEAF SPOT (Thyrospora sarcinaeformae /NMacrosporium sarcinaeforme/) 
was reported locally in Illinois. 





RUST (Uromyces medicaginis) occurred in New Jersey, Texas, Illinois, 
and Missouri. While prevalence was reported to be above the average, losses 
did not exceed a trace. 





BACTERIAL WILT (Aplanobacter insidiosum). Reports were received from | 
Massachusetts, New york, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Yyo- 
ming, and California. Massachusetts, Iowa, and Wyoming each report 10 per- 
cent injury. It is found only under irrigation in "yoming. In New York 
according to Chupp, "The disease was not reported in 1945, but may be pre- 
sent. In 1944 material was collected in Wayne County. Dr. Burkholder 
made isolations and since then has proved its pathogenicity." The report 
of its occurrence in Minnesota is also qualified as follows by C. C. Allison: 
"No reports, although verbal statements from county agents indicate that 
some injury did occur. However, alfalfa stands were not good this year." 








STEM NEMATODE (Anguillulina dipsaci) was prevalent and important i 
locally in California. 


MOSAIC (virus) was reported from Washington. 


WITCHES BROOM (virus) was present again in Washington. 
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DODDER (Cuscuta sp.) Texas. 


YELLOWS (due to potato leaf hopper, Empoasca fabae) was less prev- 
alent than in 1944 or in an average year in Wisconsin and Iova. 





WHITE SPOT (non-parasitic) was reperted from New Jersey and 
Connecticut. 


YELLOW TOP (non-parasitic) was observed in two counties in Washington. 


WINTER INJURY. Iowa, “isconsin, and North Dakota each reported con- 
siderable winter injury. 


MELILOTUS SDD. SWEET CLOVER 





ASCOCHYTA CANKER (Ascochyta sp.}. Verbal renorts are stated by C. 
C- Allisen te indicate this disease was widespread and more prevalent than 
usual in Minnesota. 


LEAF SPOT (Cercospora spp.). Cercospora davisii was estimated to 
have caused 8 percent loss in Iowa. C. zebrina was abundant on M. indica 
in California. 








STEM ROT (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum) in California occurred on both 
Melilctus alba and M. indica. The same organism also caused a leaf spot on 
both species. According to F. L. Pallard in Country Gentleman (June) stem 
rot in Western Oregon is now virtually under control through the use of seed 
of a resistant stock of which about 50,000 pounds was certified in 1934. 














SOUTHERN BLIGHT (Sclerotium rolfsii) was observed causing 10 percent 
loss in Texas. 


LEAF SPOT (undetermined). <A trace of loss occurred in southwestern 
Wisconsin and in Minnesota from a leaf spot as yet unidentified. 


SOJA MAX. SCYBEAN 





LEAF SPOT (Alternaria atrans) was collected in Monroe County, New 





York. 


FROG EYE (Cercospora diazu). Scattered infections were observed in 
Mississippi. 





POD BLIGHT (Diaporthe sojae) New York. 





WILT (Fusarium tracheiphilum) was reported from Georgia. Thirty 
percent infection was found in a field in Clarke County. 
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DOWNY MILDEW (Peronosnora manshurica) was much more prevalent than 
usual in [Illinois where it assumed considerable imvortance. Its prevalence 
in the fields examined was 84.7 percent with half of the leaves infected. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum) caused injury as high as 20 per- 
cent in Texas. 





STEM ROT (Sclerotium relfsii). Georgia and Mississippi. 





BACTERIAL BLIGHT (Bacterium glycineum) was found in a variety test 
at Pillsford, New York. It was general and more prevalent than usual in 
Illinois where about 50 percent of the leaves were infected on 95 percent 
of the plants in fields examined. 





BACTERIAT, PUSTULE (Bacterium phaseoli sojense) was reported from 
Georgia, Mississivpi, and Louisiana. 





MOSAIC (virus). New Jersey. 


SOYBEAN. See SOJA MAX 





STIZOLOBIUM DEERINGIANUM. VELVETBEAN 





LFAF SPOT (Cercospnora stizolobii). Georgia. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





SWEET CLOVER. See MELILOTUS spp. 





TRIFOLIUM SDD. CLOVER 





CROWN ROT (Botrytis sp.). Kentucky on Trifolium incarnatum. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum trifolii) was observed in New Jersey, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin. 





POWDERY MILDEW (Erysiphe »volygori) was revorted on Trifolium pratense 











from Connecticut and California, on T. precumbens from the District of 
Columbia and on Trifolium sop. from Massachusetts, New Jersey, District of 
Columbia, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 





DOWNY MILDEW (Peronospora trifoliorum). Sheridan County, Wyoming, 
on Trifolium pratense. 








SOOTY SPOT (Phyllachora trifolii). New Jersey. 





LEAF S?OT (Pseudopeziza trifolii) was abundant locally in Knox and 
Hawkins Counties in Tennessee on Trifolium spo. It was also reported on T. 


4 
— 








repens from Oregon and on T. pratense from Washington. 
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CRO"N ROT (Sclerotinia trifoliorum). This disesse either as a rot 
of roots, crowns, or stems was reported on Trifolium incarnatum from New 
Jersey, Kentucky, and Tennessee; on T. pratense from Xentucky; on Te 
medium from Oregon; and on Trifolium spp. from New Jersey. 








RUST (Uromyces spp.). Massachusetts reported rusts as more preva- 
lent than for five years. Uromyces trifolii fallens was revorted on 
Trifolium pratense from Connecticut, on: Trifolium spp. from New Jersey 
and Texas, and on T. subterraneum from Oregon; U. trifolii hybridi on T. 
hybridun from Texas; U. elegans on T. carolinianum from Alabama; U- minor 


on T. parryi from Wyoming. 

















VELVETBEAN. See STIZOLOBIUM DEERINGIANUM 





VETCH. see VICIA spp. 





VICTIA__ sp. VETCH 





LEAF SPOT (Ascochyta pisi) seemed to be the cause of failure of the 
crop in cne New York orchard where vetch was planted as a cover crop. 





RUST (Uromyces fabae). Texas and California on Vica faba. 





STREAK (virus). Washington. 
SPOTTED WILT (virus). California on Vica faba. 
CURLY TOP (virus). California on Vica faba. 


VIGNA SINENSIS. COWPEA 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora cruenta) appeared in Georgia and Texas. 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora diazu). Mississippi. 





SCAB (Cladosporium vignae). Mississippi. 





POWDERY MILDEW (Erysiphe polygoni) was reported from New Jersey, 
Georgia, and Texas. 





DRY ROOT ROT (Fusarium martii phaseoli) appeared in Mississippi. 





WILT (Fusarium vasinfectum tracheinhilum) was observed in North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Texas. The disease was abundant throughout the 
Castern part of North Carolina, however, a strain of the Iron cowpea has 
been found which is resistant to both nematode and wilt disease and small 
packages of the seed are being distributed in counties where wilt is 
prevalent. 











DOWNY MILDEW (Peronospora sp.). New Jersey. 





ROOT ROT (Phymetotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





RHIZOCTONIA (Rhizoctonia sp.). Texas. 





. [> 


CHARCOAL ROT (Rhizoctonia bataticola). Texas. ‘ 





SOUTHERN BLIGHT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Mississippi and Texas. 


| 





RUST (Uromyces vignae) was present in Texas where it was estimated 
to have caused 4 percent injury. 





jo 


BACTERIAL DISEASES. A spot attributed to Bacillus sp. was reported 
from New Jersey; a stem streak due to Bacillus lathyri and a blight caused 
by Bacterium pisi from Texas. 











HOPPER INJURY (Leaf hoppers). New Jersey. 


GRASSES 


AGROPYRON SPD. WHEATGRESS 





ine 
ERGOT (Claviceps purpurea) on Agropyron pauciflorum and on 4. 


pseudorepens from Wyoming; on A. repens from Wisconsin, Iowa, and North , 
Dakota; and on A. smithii from North Dakota, Kansas, and Yyoming. 











STEM RUST (Puccinia graminis) on Agropyron inerme from North Da- 
kota; on A. pauciflorum from Wyoming and North Dakota; on A- repens from 
Towa; and on A- smithii and A- spicatum from North Dakota. 





























C Y 

LEAF RUST (Puccinia rubigo-vera agropyrina) on A. repens from West Pr: 
Virginia, and on Ae violaceum from Wyoming. 
AGROSTIS ALBA. REDTOP 

ERGOT (Claviceps purpurea). Towa. 

STEM RUST (Puccinia graminis). Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Iowa. 
ANDROPOGON SDD. BEARDGRA&S : 

ERGOT (Claviceps purpurea) on Andropogon furcatus from Kansas. DA 





SMUT (Sphacelotheca andropogonis) on Ae furcatus and A. scoparius 
from Kansas. 
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SMUT (Ustilago ischaemi) on A. scoparius from Kansas. 


Dothichloe atramentosa on Andropogon sp. from Kansas. 








AVENA FATUA-. WILD OAT 


‘ 


RUST (Puccinia coronata). North Dakota. 





BOUTELOUA GRACTILIITIS. BLUE GRAMA 





SMUT (Ustilago boutelouae). Kansas. 





BROMUS SDD. BROMEGRASS 





RUST (Puccinia graminis) on B. marginatus. North Dakota. 








STRIPE (Scolecotrichum graminis) on Bromus carinatus. Washington. 








Septoria bromigena on B. inermis. North Dakota. 





SMUT (Ustilago bromivora) on B. tectorum. jfontana. 





LEAF and GLUME SPOT (Bacterium coronafaciens atropurpureum) on B. 
inermis. Kansas. 





BUCHLOE DACTYLOTIDES. BUFFALC GRASS 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora seminalis). Texas. 





SMUT (Tilletia buchloeana). Kansas. 





CYNODON DAC ¢ YL ON. BERMUDA GRASS 





Diplodina graminea. South Carolina. 





BROWN PATCH (Helininthosporium sp.). Texas. 





Mecrosporium sp. South Carolina. 





SLIME MOLD (Physarum sp.). Texas. 


SMUT (Ustilago cynodontis). Texas. 





DACTYLIS GLOMERATA. ORCHARD GRASS 





Septoria graminum. Kansas. 
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DI STICHLIS STRICT Ae. DESERT SALTGRASS 





RUST (Puccinia aristidae). North Dakota. 





ELYMUS SDD. WILD RYE 





ERGOT (Claviceps purpurea) on Elymus condensatus from Montana and 
Wyoming; on E. glaucus from Wyoming; on E. macounii from North Dakota; and 


on E. virginicus from Kansas. 


Phyllachora sp. on F. condensatus from Montana. 














RUST (Puccinia graminis) on Z. canadensis from North Dakota and on 
E. condensatus from North Dakota and Wyoming. 











LEAF SPOT (Scolecotrichum graminis) on E. canadensis from North 
Dakota. 








SMUT (Ustilago striaeformis) on E. virginicus from Kansas. 








HOLCUS LANATUS. VELVET GRASS 





RUST (Puccinia coronatn). West Virginia. 





HORDEUM SDD. BARLEY (WI LD) 





RUST (Puccinia graminis) on Hordeum jubatum from Iowa, North Dakota, 
Wyoming; and on H. nodosum from Wyoming. 





LEAF SPOT (Scolecotrichum graminis). Wyoming. 





LEAF SPOT (Septoria passerinii). Iowa. 





SMUT (Ustilago lorentziana). North Dakota. 





ELERIA CRISTATA. JUNEGRASS 





ERGOT (Claviceps purpurea). Kansas. 





IUM spp. RYZGRASS 





Helminthosporium siccans and Ovularia lolii were reported on Lolium 
perenne from Oregon, also Puccinia coronata on L. multiflorum. The rust 
was parasitized by Darluca filum. The following organisms were reported 
on Lolium spp. from the same State: Ascochyta sp., Cladosporium spp., 
Helminthosporium sativum, Heternsporium sp., Phytophthora sp., Scolecotrichum 
graminis, Septoria sp., and Titea spp. 
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PASPALUM _ spp. 





ERGOT (Claviceps paspali) on Paspalum spp. from Arkansas. 





PHALARIS ARUNDINACEA 








STRIPE SMUT (Ustilago echinata). North Dakota. 


PHLEUM PRATENSE. TIMOTHY 





RUST (Puccinia graminis phleipratensis). New Jersey, Iowa, and 
Wyoming. 





PHRAGMITES COMMUNI S. REED, COMMON 





RUST (Puccinia phragmitis). North Dakota. 





POA spp BLUEGRASS 





ERGOT (Claviceps purpurea) on Poa canbyi from “yoming. 





POWDERY MILDEW (Erysiphe graminis) on P. pratensis from Iowa. 





RUST (Puccinia graminis poae) on Poa bulbosa from North Dakota, 
and on P. pratensis from Connecticut and Iowa. 





BROWN PATCH (Rhizoctonia sp.). on P. pratensis from Arizona. 





SMUT (Ustilago hypodytes) on P. ampla from Washington. 





SETARIA spp., MILLET, FOXTATIL 





DOWNY MILDEW (Sclerospora graminicola) on S. viridis from Iowa. 





SMUT (Ustilago crameri) on S. italica from New Jersey and Iowa. 





SMUT (Ustilago neglecta) on S. lutescens from. Iowa. 





NEMATODE (Heterodere marioni ) on Setaria verticillata from Hawaii 
and on S. viridis from Kentucky. 





LEAF SPOT (Helminthosporium setariae) on Setaria italica from 
Maryland. 








SPOT (Pseudomonas holci) on S. lutescens from Iowa. 
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SORGHASTRUM NUTANS. INDIAN GRASS 








SMUT (Cerebella andropogonis). Kansas. 


ERGOT (Claviceps purpurea). Kansas. 





SORGHUM HALEPENSE (Holcus halepensis). 
JOHNSON GRASS 








LEAF SPOT (Cercospora halepensis). Alabama. 





BLIGHT (Helminthosporium turcicum). Alabama and Maryland. 





RUST (Puccinia purpurea). Texas. 





SMUT (Sphacelotheca sorghi). Texas, Kansas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 





SORGHUM VULGARE _ var. SUDANENSE 
SUDAN GRASS 








ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum lineola). Texas. 





LEAF BLIGHT (Helminthosporium turcicum). Texas. 





RUST (Puccinia purpurea). Texas. 





BACTERIAL STRIPE (Bacterium andropogoni). Texas. 





SPOROBOLUS SPD. DROPSEED 





LEAF SPOT (Helminthosporium ravenelii) on S. indicus from Alabama 
and on Sporobolus sp. from Texas. 








RUST (Puccinia graminis) on S. eryptandrus from North Dakota. 








UNDETERMINED GRAMINEAE 





BROWN PATCH (Corticium vagum). "Least seen in years" in Massachu- 
setts. Observed on golf courses in New Jersey. 





Fuligo cinerea occurred on various grasses in New York and an un- 
identified slime mold was reported from Virginia. 





SNOW MOLD (Fusarium sp.). Washington. 


LEAF SPOT (Helminthosporium spp.) was reported from New Jersey and 





Florida. A specimen was sent in from the vicinity of Redlands, California, 
where it occurred on a golf green. 
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SLIME MOLD (Physarum cinereum) was reported from Connecticut and 
New Jersey. 





BLAST (Piricularia grisea). New Jersey. Common but not serious. 





LITTLE BROWN PATCH (Sclerotium rhizod+3). Massachusetts reported 
"the least seen in ten years." 





STRIPED SMUT (Ustilago striaeformis). Massachusetts. "Least seen 
in years." 





DISEASES OF FRUIT CROPS 








AMYGDALUS PERSIC 4A. PEACH 





ROOT ROT (Armillaria mellea). Texas. 





BLACK MOLD (Aspergillus niger). Texas. 





SCAB (Cladosporium carpophilum) was reported as more prevalent than 
usual in Maryland, West Virginia, South Carolina, Ohio, and Missouri. [In 
Mississippi there was less than usual, due to dry weather and the small 
crop, Kansas revorted much less. Most of the other reports on this disease 
indicated about average amounts. [In general, even where there was more 
than usual, well-spreayed orchards suffered little loss. [In northeastern 
Arkansas, according to Edgar F. Vestal, a severe outbreak of brown rot was 
associated with poor control of scab. The scab lesions caused cracking of 
the fruit due to rapid growth during rains following a light drought. In 
one orchard counts showed that 90 percent of the peaches attacked by brown 
rot were cracked from scab injury. Losses of 1 percent or more estimated 
as due to scab are 10 percent in South Carolina, 5 in North Carolina, 4 in 
Ohio, 2 in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Texas, and 1 in Illinois and Yest 
Virginia. 





BLIGHT (Coryneum beijerincki) was reported from Indiana, Illinois, 
Washington, Oregon, and California. Oregon reported more damage than usual 
and California the worst infection in thirty years, with. defoliation, twig 
killing, and fruit spotting. 





WOOD ROT (Fomes applanatus). New Jersey. 





STEM CANKER (Phoma persicae) was revorted for the first time from 
Mississippi where it developed on a large percentage of seedlings in a 
hursery. It was observed in scattered areas in a nursery in Kentucky also. 
(Plant Disease Revorter 19:139). 
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SEEDLING STEM CANKER (Phytophthora cactorum) appeared in an se¢era- 
vated form in nursery stock in Arkansas for the first time since 1940. In 
one nursery 40 percent budded stock was affected, as well as seedlings. 





BROWN ROT (Sclerotinia fructicola) was reported from the following 
states with the percentage losses indicated: Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 10 percent; Delaware, generally 
prevalent on early varieties; Maryland, 5; Virginia, 4, "twig and blossom 
blight stages unusually severe, rot prevalent on fruit of early varieties, 
spraying prevented a serious outbreak"; West Virginia, 1; Kentucky, South 
Carolina, 5; Tennessee, 35, "an unusual outbreak of oriental fruit moth 
had much to do with the development of the disease"; North Carolina, "much 
less than in 1944, losses in unsprayvyed orchards of early varieties were 
from 20 to 90 percent, blossom blieht resulted in nearly complete loss of 
crop in some orchards in the Piedmont areas"; Mississippi, less than usual; 
Texas, 2; Arkansas, “rather prevalent as blossom blight and fruit rot on 
early varieties"; Ohio, 3, more than usual; Indiana, 1.5, more than usual; 
Michigan, 10, more than usual, much more than in 1934; Iowa, 4, more than 
usual; Missouri, much more than last year or in an average year; Kansas, 
less than last year and much less than usual; Washington and Oregon, 4; 
California, "general, more than in 1944 and much more than in an average 
year, some damage to blossoms but most of the loss in fruit rot." 





POWDERY MILDEW (Sphaerotheca pannosa). Texas, Washington, Oregon. 





LEAF CURL (Taphrina deformans) was reported from twenty-four States. 
Of these only two, Tennessee and Mississippi, reported it as less prevalent 
than usual; while six, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Arkansas, 
and Oregon stated that it was more prevalent than last year or in an average 
year; and eight, New York, Delaware, West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, 
Missouri, and California found it much more prevalent. Other states re- 
porting leaf curl are Massachusetts, Connecticut, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas, Iowa, and Kansas. Losses in sprayed orchards were general- 
ly relatively low but where sprayins was neglected the orchards were more or 
less seriously defoliated and the disease appeared on the fruit in many 
cases. Losses were reported as follows: Michiean, 15 percent; Illinois, 
10; Pennsylvania, 8; West Virginia and North Carolina, each 5; Maryland, 
Ohio, and Iowa, each 2; Tennessee, 1.5; Texas and Oregon, each l. 





RUST (Tranzschelia pruni-spinosae) was unimportant in California in 
1935- It was also reported from Texas. 





BACTERIAL SPOT (Bacterium pruni) occurred in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, Ohio, Illinois, and Missouri. R. F. Poole 
reports that "Bacterial spot was of no economic importance in North Caro- 
lina this year. There was very little leaf infection, and practically no 
infection on early varieties and only slight infection on the Hale variety." 
In Arkansas according to the Department of Plant Pathology, bacterial spot 
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was not seen on the fruit but occurred in fairly.severe form on the leaves. 
W. D- Mills in New York states that "It is not possible to evaluate reports 
of bacteriosis without examination of material. An-inspection in 19%2 of 
fifty orchards supposedly affected witn this disease revealed one true 

case and forty-nine of arsenical injury." 


CROWN GALL (Bacterium tumefaciens). Texas. 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni) did much damage in North Carolina 
to young peach trees particularly to new orchards set on land formerly 
planted to cotton, cowpeas or susceptible crops. Texas also reported 2 
percent loss. 





LITTLE PEACH (virus), revorted from New york, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, and Michigan. 


MOSAIC (virus). Texas, Colorado, and California. 


HONY PEACH (virus). South Carolina reports that sixty-eight dis- 
eased trees were removed from one orchard but fortunately phony peach is 
not very common in that State. In Mississippi scouting in the vicinity 
of commercial orchards showed a considerable amount of scattered infection. 
One commercial orchard of 25,000 trees contained 4,000 that were affected. 
Texas estimated 0.5 percent of loss from the disease and [Illinois reported 
one tree found. In @ talk before the Eastern Plant Board November 1%, Mr. 
B. M. Gaddis stated that in the campaign of control over 4,250,000 peach 
trees had been removed since the early part of August. According to the 
News Letter of the Bureau of Fntomology and Plant Quarantine, the most 
complete survey of recent years was made in the states of Delaware, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, “est Virginia, Kentucky, and Indiana, none of 
which were known to be infected. This survey resulted in finding in- 
fected orchards in two counties in Maryland and five counties in Kentucky. 
A comprehensive survey was also made of the lightly infected states of 
Missouri, Illinois, Arkansas, Tennessee, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina, and in the commercial areas of the generally infected states of 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia. The phony peach 
disease was found in less than 1 percent of the nine million trees in- 
spected in the thirteen known infected states. Couparison with former 
years shows a marked decrease in the number of diseased trees found in 
the generally infected area and results point distinctly toward the prac- 
ticability of control. The work of 1935 also included the inspection in 
twelve States of zones surrounding 114 commercial peach nurseries, 26 of 
Which were found ty be exposed to infection. It was found in Georgia and 
Alabama that numerous orchards which had been thoroughly cleaned up were 
being reinfected from some outside source, whicn, on examination, proved 
to be the presence of infected escaped peach trees growing near the or- 
Chards and serving as reservoirs of infection. (See also Plant Disease 
Reperter 20:42-34). 
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RED SUTURE (virus). Michigan. 
ROSETTE (virus). Illinois revorted the finding of two cases. 


YELLO”"S (virus) was observed in New York where it is said to be 
confused in some cases with winter injury; Pennsylvania, 0.5 percent; 
Maryland, 0.5; Tennessee, trace; and Michigan where the combined loss 
from yellows, little peach, and red suture was estimeted at 4 percent. 
Little peach and red suture are more prevalent in Michigam than yellows. 


CHLOROSIS (non-parasitic). Texas and Washington. 
FASCIATION (non-parasitic). New Jersey. 


WEATHER INJURY. Frost damage to buds was reported from New york, 
New Jersey, Arkansas, and Illinois; hail injury from New Jersev; and winter 
injury from Massachusetts, the Hudson Valley of New Vork, Virginia, and 
Illinois. 


"Xx" DISEASE (cause undetermined) was renorted by Stoddard from 
Connecticut again as “present in all orchards under observation but with- 
out much increase over last year. None was found in the southern part of 
the State." 


AMYGODALUS PERSTICA NECTARINA-. NECTARIWNE 





ST ROT (Oospora lactis). Texas. 





BROYN ROT (Sclerotinia fructicola). Texas. 





POWDERY MILDEW (Sphaerotheca pannosa). Oregon. This does not seem 
to be common on nectarine. 





ANANAS SATIVUS. PINEAPPLE 





WILT (undetermined). A wilt on the Smooth Cayenne variety was re- 
ported from Puerto Rico. The original stock came from Hawaii. The dis- 
ease is transmitted in slips and suckers and by mealy bugs which are carried 
by ants. 


APPLE. See MALUS SYLVESTRIS 





APRICOT. See PRUNUS ARMENIACA 





BLACKBERRY. See RUBUS sp. 





BLUEBERRY. See VACCINIUM sop. and V. CORYMBOSUM 
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CHERRY. See PRUNUS sp. 





CITRUS SPD. CITRUS 





CANKER (Bacterium citri). See Plant Disease Reporter 20:34-%36. 





CYDONTA OBLONGA. QUINCE 





PINK ROT (Cephalothecium sp.). New Jersey. 





LEAF BLIGHT (Fabraea maculata) was reported from New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Mississippi. 





BITTER ROT (Glomerella cingulata). Massachusetts and New Jersey. 





RUST (Gymnosporangium clavipes). Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, and Illinois. 





FRUIT SPOT (Mycosphaerella pomi /Phoma pomi7). Massachusetts, 
New York, and New Jersey. 





BLACK ROT (Physalospora obtusa). Massachusetts and New Jersey. 





BLIGHT (Bacillus amylovorus). Massachusetts; New york, less prev- 
alent than usual; New Jersey; Pennsylvania, 5 percent loss; Tennessee, se- 
vere locally probably causing 10 percent loss; Mississippi and Texas. 





CROWN GALL (Bacterium tumefaciens). New Jersey. 





DEWBERRY-~ See _ RUBUS Sp. 





ERTOBOTRYA JAPONICA. LOQUAT 





ANTHRACNOSE (Gloeosnorium sp.). Texas. 





FICUS CARICA. FIG 





THREAD BLIGHT (Corticium koleroga) was reported from Louisiana as 
very destructive, and from Mississippi. 





LIMB BLIGHT (Corticium salmonicolor). Mississippi and Louisiana. 





RUST (Physopella fici). Louisiana and Texas. 





TWIG BLIGHT (Stilbum cinnabarinum). Louisiana and Texas. 





TWIG BLIGHT (Tubercularia fici). Louisiana and Texas. 








ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Mississippi «nd Texas. 





MOSAIC (virus). California. 


FIG. See FICUS CARICA 





FRAGARIA&A_ Sp. STRAWBERRY 





SLIME MOLD (Diachaea leucopoda). Mississivpi. 





GRAY-MOLD ROT (Botrytis cinerea) was reported from New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New York, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas. Due 
to wet weather during the fruiting and packing season there was more than 
usual in Massachusetts and Connecticut. New York also reported more. In 
Mississippi and Louisiana, on the other hand, drv weather inhibited its 
development and there vas less then usual. Losses reported were 10 ver- 
cent in Massachusetts and 5 percent in Louisiana. 





ANGULAR SPOT (Dendrophoma obscurans). Minnesota. 





LEAF SCORCH (Diplocarpon earliana). Losses were reported from 
Wisconsin and Oregon, a trace; Pennsylvania, 0.5 percent; Maryland and 
Virginia, 1; Louisiana, 4; Tennessee, 10.° In Arkansas the disease was 
rather common on the Klondike variety and caused considerable loss at 
least in the northwest part of the State. In Louisiana there was less 
loss than usual due to the almost universal use of control measures and 
to the dry season. 





SLIME MOLD (Fuligo sp.). New Jersey, Texas, and Kensas. 


LEAF SPOT (Mycosphaerella fragariae). More than usual appeared in 
Massachusetts. The wet weather of early sumner, and again in September, 
was extremely favorable for this disease which attacked most varieties 
grown in the State except Premier or Ho’ard 17. Ohio also reported more 
and Missouri much more than usual. In New Jersey the disease appeared 
much earlier than for the past few years. In Virginia, leaf spot was 
very common. In Arkansas, also it was very prevalent, and appeared to 
be the cause of considerable loss. In Mississippi and Louisiana there 
was less than usual due to the dry season and aiso, in the latter State, 
to the general practice of spraying. Losses estimated are 8 percent in 
Louisiana; 4 in Virginia and Iowa; 2 in Tennessee; 1 in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Texas, and VYregon; 0.2 in Ohio; and traces in North Dakota, 
Montana, and Wyoming. The disease was reported also from Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Kansas, and Washington. 





FRUIT ROT (Penicillium sp.) caused much loss in Suffolk County, 
New York. 





RHIZOCTONIA ROOT ROT (Rhizoctonia sp.). Texas. 
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LEAK (Rhizonus nigricans). New Jersey, Texas, and Kansas. 





CROWN ROT (Sclerotinia scleroticrum) was one of the chief factors 
responsible for the extremely poor crop in Louisiana according to Plakidas. 
Its develonment was favored by cold wet eather and by freezing injury to 
the plants. (See Plant Disease Reporter 19:132-134). 





POWDERY MILDEW (Sphaerotheca humuli) was more prevalent than usual 
in New York and California. It was also reported from Washington. 





WILT (Verticillium sp.).as renorted by H. E. Thomas from Butte, 
Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, and Monterey Counties, California. 





WARF (Aphelenchoides fragariae) occurred in Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, Tennessee, North Carolina, Louisiana, and Texas. Losses did not 
exceed 0.5 percent and were usually confined to a trace. The disease in 
Massacnusetts differs in some respects from that occurring in the Southern 
States and it is now thought to be caused by a different physiological 
strain of the nematode. (See also Plant Disease Reporter 20:19-22). 





CRINKLE (virus). Washington. 

YELLOWS (virus) was reported by Harold 3. Thomas as general in 
California wherever the Banner or Marshall varieties are grown. The Dor- 
sett variety is moderately suscentible. A disease reported as yellows 
caused a less of 6 percent in “Montana. 


VIRUS DISPASES. Oregon resorted 20 percent loss from all virus 
diseases, including yellows, crinkle, and witches’ broom. 


BLACK ROOT and ROOT ROT (undetermined). This condition or group 
of troubles was reported as follows: Massachusetts, "Less than in 1944. 
There is increasing evidence that injury mav be reduced by observing pro- 
per cultural practices before setting new beds to insure vigor and growth. 
Injury is usually less conspicucus in a bearing season characterized by a 
copious soil moisture supply." Nev Jersey, "Causing considerable damage 
in some places." Pennsylvania, "Becoming more abundant, control measures 
needed." Michigan, "Losses high in some plantings." Wisconsin, "Less 
prevalent." Minnescta, "Much less than in 1944 md less than in an aver- 
age year, snow protected plants vell, resulting in very little winter in- 
jury." California, "Sen Joaquin County added as a new center, elsewhere 
more severe than usual probably on account of vet season.". Losses esti- 
mated were Maryland, 15 percent; Pennsylvenia, 10; Iova, Montana, and 
Oregon, 5; Tennessee, 2.5. New York and Washington also reported this 
trouble. 
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FRUIT ROTS (various causes). Tennessee reported an estimated loss 
of 8 to 10 percent from fruit rots in field and pack. -In Louisiana losses 
from rot in the field were very small due, no doubt, to the relatively dry 
cool weather during the picking season. In Arkansas the common fruit rots 
were very plentiful and in addition a peculiar characteristic type of rot 
was especially prevalent on the Blakemore variety. 











LEAF SCORCH (non-parasitic). New Jersey. 





VARIEGATION (cause unknowm; also known as "suspected mosaic", "June 
yellows", “yellow leaf"). This condition considered by many to be the ex- 
pression of a genetic defect but by some suspected to be of virus origin, 
was renorted from Massachusetts, New York, Tennessee, Arkansas, Minnesota, 
and Louisiana. "Xanthosis" revorted as occurring locally on Blakemore in 
Missouri may be the same trouble. If so it is the first report from that 
State. The disease appears to be confined to certain varieties. All but 
two of the States reporting the trouble mentioned Blakemore as especially 
susceptible. Other varieties named as subject to the abnormality are 

Howard 17, Seedlings, Minnesota 3. 












WEATHER INJURY. Connecticut, Louisiana, and Texas reportec crown 
injury and winter killing due to severe winter weather. [In Louisiana 
freezing injury and Sclerotinia together were responsible for a very poor 
crop. (Plant Disease Reporter 19:132-134). 
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LOGAN BLACKBERRY. See RUBUS sp. 
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LOQUAT. See _FERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA 
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FRUIT SPOT (Alternaria sp.) in storage. In New Jersey red lesions on 
the Golden Delicious variety were associated with Alternaria. Cladosnorium 
sp. and Alternaria sp. caused small sunken, brown spots about the lenticels 
on Ohio Rome beauty apples observed in Chicago in January according to 

G. B. Ramsey (Plant Disease Reporter 19:106). 
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STORAGE ROT (Alternaria sp.). Massachusetts. 








ROOT ROT (Armillaria mellea) is said to cause heavy damage in the 
sandhill area of North Carolina. According to R. F. Poole there is evi- 
dence that deficiency diseases are contributing factors in the development 
of this root rot. It was also reported from Pennsylvania. 
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FRUIT ROT (Botrytis sp.). Massachusetts. 
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LEAF SPOT (Cercospora mali). Alabama and Texas. 





FRUIT SPOT (Cladosporium sp.). Ohio (See Alternaria). FRUIT ROT, 
Massachusetts. ee ee 





FOLIAGE SPOTTING (Conicthyrium:sp. and Macrosporium sp.) appeared 
in abundance on foliage in Delaware wherever heavy svrays of arsenicals had 
been applied, apparently following spray injury. Specimens of foliage “ith 
similar history bearing Coniothyrium pyrinum vere received from Tennessee. 











HYPOCHNOSE (Corticium stevensii). Mississippi. 





- CANKER (Cytospora sp.) accomvanying vinter injury was observed in 
Washington. 


WOOD DECAY (Fomes applanatus). Connecticut. 





SOOTY BLOTCH (Gloeodes pomigena) wus noted in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Meryland, Illinois, Minnesota, and 
Missouri. Injury generally vas very slight except in unsprayed or imper- 
fectly sprayed orchards. In Illinois it was observed in only one orchard 
where there was 56 percent infection of Paragon winesap. Minnesota also re- 
ported only one record. In Pennsylvania, however, there was much more than 
usual. R. S Kirby reports a loss of 2 percent and states that "Sooty 
blotch was more severe than for the past seven years. The average in un- 
sprayed orchards was 46.6 percent." 





BULL'S EYE ROT (Gloeosporium perennans). G. B. Ramsey reported that 
shipments of Yellow Newton apples from the Northwest were received on the 
Chicago market showing a rather high percentage. (Plent Disease Reporter 


19:106). 





BITTER ROT (Glomerella cingulata) occurred in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, Ohio, Jllinois, and 
Missouri. In South Carolina 10 pereent loss was estimated by G. M. Armstrong’ 
and W. C. Nettles. J. 0. Andes in reporting a 9 percent loss in Tennessee 
stated that "Spraying in connection with orchard sanitation was 90 percent 
effective." Other states estimating injury above 1 percent were Texas, 3; 
and Maryland and Ohio, each 2. 





RUSTS (Gymnosporangium spp.). Apple rust, G. juniperi-virginianae, 
was of more than average prevalence in many states where it is usually an 
important disease. Much more than usunl was renorted from Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina, and more than average in New York, New Jersey, 
Virginia, Tennessee, Arkensnas, and “Missouri. In Connecticut, Maryland, 
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Mississippi, Illinois, Wisconsin, nnd Minnesotr there ras the uml smount, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Iowa renorted less, and Kansas much legs, 
than normal. The quince rust, G. clavipes, was reported specifically from 
Massachusetts, New York, West Virginia, Tennessee, Illinois, and Michigan; 
and the hawthorn rust, G. globosum, from Vermont, New Hampshire, New York, 
and Illinois (on wild crab apple). Losses of 1 percent or more reported as 
due to rust are 2.5 percent in West Virginia, 2 in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina; 1.5 in Tennessee; and 1 in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin. Some of the comments of collaborators are as follows: Massachu- 
setts: "Despite early-season wet weather and an unusually large crop of 
cedar galls, there vas less rust in commercial orchards from the common 
apple rust and from hawthorn rust than even in the average year, probably 
because of late maturity of the cedar apples. Quince rust was about normal 
in amount." (Boyd) "Good control from sulphur sprays in some orchards." 
(Gilgut). New Jersey: “Very severe and general but in some orchards there | 
was only slight infection of fruit even thouzh leaf infection was abundant." 
(Department of Plant Pethology). Virginia: “Prolonged rains and attendamt 
high humidity, and temperatures between 50° and 60° F. favored infection. 
Severe in regions where cedar trees are present but materially reduced in 
northern Virginia as a result of the cedar cutting campaign of the past 
winter." (A. B. Groves). West Virginia: “Heavy early rains were favorable 
for spore discharge and infection. Cedar rusts, both apple and quince, are 
gradually increasing as a remlt of a new crop of cedar trees that have 
grown since eradication ten years ago. The perennial quince rust cankers 

On young cedar trees are common. The varieties Stayman, Delicious, Winesap, 
Rome Beauty, and Jonathan are very susceptible to quince rust." (Schneiderhan), 
Tennessee: “Prolonged rainy periods and cool weather previous to, during, 
and after the blooming period resulted in more cedar rust development in 
most parts of the State than for vreveral years. Leaf infections were 100 
percent in some varieties. Quince rust was very prevalent. In one orchard 
where counts in June showed 40 percent fruit infection with quince rust, 
September counts shoved only 5. Apparently a large proportion of infected 





fruit dropped before maturity." (EH. M. Prather, J. 0. Andes, Paul R. Miller). 
North Carolina: "Rust was more severe than at any time during the past ten 
years. There were three heavy spore discharges, the last one after the 
fruit was well exposed. Red Delicious, Stayman, and Winesap varieties re- 
mained immune." (R.F. Poole). Arkansas: “Favored by excessive rainfall in 
April and May; appeared on leaves May A, overshadowed by scab injury. Some 
leaves with from 75 to 100 aecia were seen. Noted again as cankers on 
Zarly Red Bird nursery stock in September with active black rot (Physalospora 





obtusa) surrounding each lesion." (M. A. Smith and Jonn C. Dunegan). Ohio: @ 


"More generally severe throughout the southern vart of the State than ever 
before." (H. C. Young). Illinois: "Apple rust of about usual prevalace. 
Quince rust first observation, found in western apple rezions where it 
caused far more damage than apple rust, on Red and Golden Delicious, Jona- 
than, Willow Twig, and Winesap, about 42 percent infection in infected or- 
chards; 0.5 percent of fruit attacked." (H. ¥. Anderson, L. R. Tehon). 





Michigan: "Quince rust was very severe in one Delicious orchard in Wash- 
tenaw County--100 percent infection, near cedar trees. Loss in this or- 
chard, 10 percent." (D. Cation). Minnesota: “Only near cedars. Heavy 
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rains in spring favored infection. Weelthy trees in one old orchard were 
100 percent infected. There was not room for any more lesions cn the 
leaves, but there was very little fruit infection." (C. J. Bide). Missouri; 
"Heavy rain in April and May favorable. More prevalent than usual but of no 
commercial importance so far as the fruit was concerned." (M. A. Smith). 
Kensas; “Because of the drought of 1934 there was less infection in 1945." 
(L.- E- Melchers). 


¢ 
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BLACK POX (Helminthosporium papulosum) was reported from West Vir- 
ginia as,a trouble formerly included under the measles complex but now 
recognized as distinct. 





FLY SPECK (Leptothyrium pomi). In North Carolina fly speck is well 
controlled in orchards receiving the usual spray mixtures; but is prevalent 
on unsprayed or poorly sprayed trees and is therefore abundant in nearly all 
home orchards. In Minnesota the disease was seen only once, on Northwestern 
Greening in an old orchard. Fly speck was also reported from New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and Yisconsin. 





FRUIT SPOT (Mycosphaerella pomi /Phoma pomi/) was said to be more 
abundant in Massachusetts than for many years. According to 0. C. Boyd un- 
usually rainy veather in June might have been:a factor. Much more than 
usual was reported from Delaware also. In most of the other States re- 
porting on this disease, including Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Ohio, there was the usual amount or less. 
Losses were negligible. 





SURFACE BARK CANKER (Myxosporium corticolum) was renorted from New 
Jersey vhere it was said to be very severe on Jonathan, Winesap, Missouri 
Pippin, Gravenstein, Duchess, McIntosh, and Twenty Ounce. 





BLISTER CANKER (Nummularia discreta). New York, Missouri, and Kansas. 
M. A. Smith reported that this disease is so general in the southern half of 
Missouri that it is causing the deatn of hundreds of trees annually, although 
most of these are older trees and past their best bearing years. L. E- 
Melchers wrote that it has been becoming less troubles me in Kansas and is 
no longer of much importance as the more susceptible varieties are not be- 
ing grown and better care and pruning are given the orchards. 





FRUIT ROT (Penicillium spp.) was reported from Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Missouri, and Washington. P. expansum 
Was named as the species active in the four States last listed. 





BLOTCH (Phyllosticta solitaria) was reported from New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
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Missouri, and Kansas. In mest cases prevalence was average cr less, and the 
disease was not important except locally. Poorly sprayed orchards of 
Northwestern Greening often suffer 90 to 95 percent loss in West Virginia, 
according to F. J. Schneiderhan. This variety was reported by A. Be Groves 
as especially susceptible in Virginia alsc. Blotch is an important factor 
in apple growing in the eastern part of North Carolina, according to R. F 
Poole, and in 1935 it was abundant on both twigs and fruit of susceptible 
varieties. R. E. Vaughan renorted that wild apples in southwestern Wis- 
consin were severely attacked. Reduced prevalence of the disease in 
Arkansas and Missouri was attributed to cool weather in April and May; in 
Mississippi and Kansas to dry weather. Blotch was not observed in [owa in 
1935- One new infection was observed in New York, in Ciinton County on Me- 
Intosh trees from the South, according to W D. Mills. The two cases pre- 
viously reported from Wayne County remained quiescent. Losses of 1 percent 
or more reported were 5 percent in Texas; 2 percent in Illinois and Tennessee; 
1 percent in South Carolina and Arkansas. 


. BLACK ROT (Physalospora cbtusa) was reported from Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginie, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, Ohio, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa. Melchers stated that "Because of drought and 
unfavorable conditions in 1934 there was no infection in Kansas in 1945." 
The northeastern and north central States generally reported greater than 
average prevalence but loss estimates ranged only from a trace to 1 percent 
except in Massachusetts, where in addition to 1 percent reduction in yield 
from frog eye a loss of 1 percent from fruit infections in storage was re- 
perted, and in Maryland where the loss in storage was set at 1.5. In some 
sections of Illinois the prevalence of the leaf spot evidently affected the 
size of the fruit. The black rot organism, in association with Schizophyllm 
spe, was responsible for considerable wood rot of winter-injured branches 
and trunks in imperfectly pruned orchards in Massachusetts. 








POWDERY MILDEW (Podosphaera leucotricha) was reported only from New 
York (usual prevalence), Washington, and from California where as usual it 
appeared in abundance in the Pajaro Valley but less commonly in the 
Sebastcpol area and elsewhere which is also usus;l. 





SAPPY BARK (Polystictus versicolor) was reported from California by 
H. Earl Thomas as usually prevalent on weak trees, aggravating dieback and 
hLeartrot. 





SILVER LEAF (Stereum purpureum). New York. 





WOOD DECAY (Stereum sp.). New Jersey. 


SCAB (Venturia inaequalis). With few exceptions the States reported 
scab as much more prevalent than in 1934 or in average years. The extreme 
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drought of 1934 reduced the initial inoculum but favorable weather for the 
development and spread of the disease prevailed in most of the apple pro- 
ducing areas of the central and eastern parts of the country and generally 
speaking 1545 was the worst scab season for many years. However, Nebraska 
reported no early infection, the first severe infection occurring very late, 
end Kansas had practically no scab because of the severe drought of 1934. 
In the Watsonville apple district of California, H. Earl Thomas reported 
"General light foliage infection on Yellow Newton and White Winter Pearmain, 
less on Yellow Bellflower. Occasional slight infection on fruit." [In 
Indiana and Missouri scab lesions developed on young wood. Such infection 
is very uncommon in the Middle West, and this was the first time that it 
had been observed in either State. In New Jersey, Virginia, West Virginia, 
end Wisconsin late rains caused scab infection which developed in storage. 
In West Virginia, according to Schneiderhan, there was more storage in- 
fection than for ten years past. Loss estimates were generally higher than 
usual although several states reporting severe scab did not give percentage 
injury. Maine and Pennsylvania each estimated 40 percent; Arkansas, 25; 
Tennessee, Illinois,- and Michigan, each 20; Virginia and Wisconsin, each 
15; West Virginis and Missouri, each 10; Massachusetts, 8; Maryland, 6; 
South Carolina and Oregon, each 5; Minnesota, 4; Connecticut, 4; Vermont, 

2; Montana, 1; and North Dakota, trace. 


BLACK ROOT ROT (Xylaria spp.). A. B. Groves reports X. mali as 

causing heavy losses of older trees in Virginia. [In Virginia and Tenn- 
essee dreught injury was considered to be an important contributing factor. 
F. J- Schneiderhan states that black root rot due to X. mali and X. 

lymorpha is the most importent and destructive root disease of the apple 
in West Virginia where it is widely distributed. He reports also that all 
rootstocks commonly used are susceptible, and that trees killed by this 
disease can not be replaced because the organisms are long lived in the soil. 
X- mali was reported from Indiana, where it occurred in the Purdue Experi- 
mental Orchard. It had not been observed in Indiana for several years. 


BLIGHT (Bacillus amylovorus). The follovine thirty states reported 
blight on apples: Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
Sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Caroline, South Carolina, Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Yisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, Arizona, and California. Indiana, Arkansas, and 
Missouri indicated prevalence above the average and more then last year. 

In Kentucky the outbreak was "the worst in years". Blight was said to be 
very severe in New Jersey. New York, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Kansas reported less than in 1934 or in an average year. 





CROWN GALL (Bacterium tumefaciens) occurred in about the usual prev- 
alence. It was reported from New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Texas, Wisconsin, Minnesota ("not seen, but probably quite a bit in nur- 
series"), Iowa, and Kansas. Washington reported a case of aerial galls 
thought to be crown gall but not definitely identified. 
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MEADOW NEMATODE (Anguillulina pratensis). California. 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Mississippi and Texas. 





MEASLES (undetermined). This condition or group of somewhat similar 
related troubles variously designated as measles, rough bark, internal bark 
necrosis, or target canker is apparently either becoming «ore prevalent or 
is being more generally recognized. The Delicious variety is almost uni- 
versally mentioned as especially susceptible although other varieties are 
subject to the trouble. It was reported in 1945 from New York, New Jersey, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Mississippi, Ohio, Illinois, and Missouri. 


MOSAIC (virus). New York and Washington. 
ROSETTE (undetermined). New york, Clinton County. 


BITTER PIT (non-parasitic) occurred in the usual amount in Vermont 
and New York and with more than average prevalence in Maryland. New Jersey 
reported that this trouble was very severe on Jonathan, Nottingham, Stayman, 
Winter Banana, and Rome varieties, with many instances reported from storage, 
In Delaware the usual amount appeared on Jonathan and in North Carolina it 
was very abundant and severe on trees that were heavily fruited. Wisconsin 
observed the usual amount and California recorded its presence in Butte and 
Kern Counties. 


WATER CORE (non-parasitic). New York, New Jersey, and Delaware. 
CHEMICAL INJURY (fumes). New Jersey. 
SPRAY INJURY appeared more prevalent than in average years. It was 


reported from Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and West Virginia. 


WEATHER INJURIES: 


Distorted growth. Various abnormalities in the fruit attributed to 
unfavorable weather were reported as follows: Cork, New York and New Jer- 
sey; second growth, New Jersey; cracking, russetting, puckering, West 
Virginia. 





Drought injury was reported from Arkansas and Massachusetts where it 
was expressed in the greater prevalence of verious non-parasitic disorders. 





Hail injury was reported from Vermont, New York, and New Jersey. 





Frost injury injured the set in New Vork and Arkansas. 





Sun scald (non-parasitic). New Jersey and Washington. 
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Winter injury was reported from Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York (Champlain Valley), Virginia, Yisconsin (associated with previous 
drought), and Washington. In New Vork the delayed effects of the 1944 
freeze were evident, especially on the Rhode Island Greening variety in the 





western part of the State. 


MORUS _ spp. MULBERRY 





LEAF SPOT (Cercosporella mori). Texas. 





LEAF SPOT (Phleospora maculans). Texas. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





POP CORN DISEASE (Sclerotinia carunculoides). Texas. 





BLIGHT (Bacterium mori). California. 





MOSAIC (virus). New Jersey. 


MULBERRY. See MORUS 
NECTARINE. _ See __AMYGDALUS PERSICA NECTARINA 








PEACH. See AMYGDALUS PERSICA 





PEAR. See PYRUS COMMUNIS 





PINEAPPLE. See _ ANANAS SATIVUS 





PLUM. See PRUNUS spp. 





PRUNE. See _ PRUNUS DOMESTICA 





PRUNUS ARMENIACA. APRICOT 





ROOT ROT (Armillaria mellea). Texas. 





SCAB (Cladosporium carpophilum). Texas. 





PUSTULAR SPOT (Coryneum beijerinckii). Indiana. 





CANKER (Cytospora Sp., provisionally, leucostoma). Arizona. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 
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BROW ROT (Sclerotinia cinerea). California. \iore severe than for 
many years - rain in blossom period and carry over from 1944 contributing 
factors." (Scott and Stout). 





BROWN ROT (Sclerotinia fructicola). Texas. 





GREEN ROT (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). California, general, much 
more prevalent than usual. 





RUST (Tranzschelia pruni-spinosae). California. 





POWDERY MILDE”® (undesignated). California, appeared in October. 


BLIGHT (Bacillus amylovorus). Texas. 





BACTERIAL GUMMOSIS (Racterium cerasi). California. 





BACTERIAL SPOT (Bacterium pruni). Texas. 





CHLOROSIS (excess lime). Texas. 


WINTER INJURY. Washington. 


PRUNUS DOMESTICA (in part) PRUNE 





BROWN ROT (Sclerotinia cinerea). Washington. 





BROW ROT (Sclerotinia sp.) was more important than usual in Cali- 
fornie, according to Scott and Stout. It attacks clusters of fruits but 
does not cause much loss except in lowering the grade of dried prunes. 
Occasionally there is some blessom blight. 





SILVER LEAF (Stereum purpureum ?). Washington. 





DIAMOND CANKER (undetermined). California. 
LEAF SPOT (non-parasitic). Washington. 


WEATHER INJURY. Russet on fruit in Washington occurred as the re- 
sult of frost. 


PRUNUS SPD. CHERRY 





ROOT ROT (Armillaria mellea). Washington. 





SCAB (Cladosporium carpophilum). Iowa and Washington. 
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LEAF SPOT (Coccomyces hiemalis) was prevalent and in many sections 
severe. Losses ran very high in some states. Arkansas estimated 50 per- 
cent; Tennessee, 45; Michigan 20; Missouri, 20 on sour cherries and 15 on 
sweet cherries; Wisconsin, 7; Ohio and Illinois, each 5; Maryland, 3 (on 
sour cherry); West Virginia, 2. Other States, including New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
Mississippi, Iowa, Kansas, Montana, Washington, Oregon, and California, 
reported from a trace to 1 percent or gave no estimates. 





BLIGHT (Coryneum beijerinckii). Washington. 





BLACK KNOT (Plowrightia morbosa). New York, New Jersey (very severe), 
Virginia (considerable damage done in some places), Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 





POWDERY MILDEW (Podosphaera oxyacanthae). New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. 





BROWN ROT (Sclerotinia fructicola). Massachusetts, New York, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Michigan each mentioned that losses were par- 
ticularly heavy on sweet cherries. Loss estimates above 1 percent were 
given as follows: Massachusetts, 20 percent (sour cherries only 1); 
Pennsylvania, 15; Maryland (sour cherries), Illinois, and Oregon, each 
5; Texas, Michigan, and Iowa, 4; Connecticut, 2. Other states reporting 
the disease were New Jersey, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, Washington, and California. 





SILVER LEAF (Stereum purpureum). An unusual outbreak occurred in 
one young sour cherry orchard in Orleans County, New York. (Plant Disease 
Reporter 19:2%36). 





WITCHES BROOM (Taphrina cerasi). Washington. 





POCKETS (Taphrina deformans). Texas. 





BACTERIAL SPOT (Bacterium E uni). New York, New Jersey, Texas, 
and Wisconsin. 


CANKER (Bacterium pruni). This organism appeared as the causal 
agent in a stem canker on sweet cherry nursery stock in Missouri. 





SHOOT BLIGHT (Bacterium syringae) caused a loss of 5 percent on 
sweet cherry nursery stock in a Missouri nursery. Bing and Schmidt's 
Bigarreaux were highly susceptible to this disease, which seems to be new 
to Missouri. 





CROWN GALL (Bacterium tumefaciens). Texas and Washington. 
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BUCKSKIN (virus). Washington. 

MOSAIC (virus). Washington. 

LEAF DROP (non-parasitic). New York. 

DRY STEM (arsenical injury) was reported from New York. Severe ine 
jury of Morello cherries occurred in one case where a grower used three 
pounds of calcium arsenate in the last spray; »therwise injury was slizht. 

WITCHES BROOM (undetermined). New Jersey. 

WINTER INJUFY. Dying of trees or severe injury was reported from 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Kansas, and Washington. 
The loss of crop for both black and red sweet cherries in Massachusetts Was 
set at 80 percent. In Kansas many trees died due to the combined effect of 
the series of drought years and the low temperatures--new orchards must be 


planted. 


PRUNUS SPD. PLUM 





SCAB (Cladosporium carpophilum). Wisconsin. 





LEAF SPOT (Coccomyces prunophorae). Maine, New York, Illinoig, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, and Kansas. This disease was much more common than usual in 
Illinois and in Missouri where the loss was estimated at 19 percent. 





BLACK KNOT (Plowrightia morbosa) was reported from Massachusetts, 
"increasing, serious in unsprayed cases"; New York; New Jersey, “Very se- 
vere"; Pennsylvania, 2; Maryland, 2; Virginia, “causing considerable damage 
in seme places"; Mississippi; Texas. In Minnesota and Iova it was only ob- 
served on wild plums. [llincis and North Dakota each reported tat the 
disease was "not seen this year". } 





BROWN ROT (Sclerotinia fructicola) appeared in New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, 5 percent loss; New York, usual amount but more than in 1944; 
Pennsylvania, 11; Maryland, much more, 7; Mississippi, less than last year 
er in an average year; Texas, 4; Ohio, much more, 6; Indiana, more, 10; 
Illinois, more than last year, usual amount, 2; Wisconsin, less than usual; 
Minnesota, much more than in 1934, much blossom blight seen, average amount 
of fruit rot; Iowa, more than usual, 5; Missouri, much more, 5; Kansas, 
much less than in an average year; California, “general, cne orchard ob- 
served with 90 percent blossom blight". 





HYPERTROPHY (Taphrina mirabilis). Mississippi and Louisiana. 
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POCKETS (Taphrina eruni) was said to be much more abundant in "est 
Virginia than ir i944 or in an average year. t was generally prevalent 
in the Mononeahela Valley area. In Yisconsin, there was the usual amount 
which was less than in 1934. It occurred extensively on wild plums in the 
central and northern parts of the State. In Minnesota there was much more 
than last year and tore than usual, mostly on native plums in the northern 
part. A loss of 5 percent was estimated. Iown rerorted more than usual 
and 1 percent ioss; Missouri, a trace; North Daxotsa, less, 1 percent 198s. 
In Wyoming 20 percent loss was observed in one orchard. Texas rerorted 2 
percent loss. 





RUST (Tranzschelia pruni-spinosae) was reported from Missouri where 
it was said to be much more prevalent than usual but caused only a trace 
of loss; and from Texas. 





CANKER (Valsa leucostoma). Texas. 





BACTERIAL SPOT (Bacterium vruni). Leaf soot and canker were very 
severe on the Golden Jubilee variety in a nursery in Knox County, Tenn- 
essee. Large cankxers which girdled the stems and killed them occurred on 
all trees in one bicck. Maryland reported 7 percent loss; Texas, 2; Ohio, 
1. The disease was also reported from New Jersey, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 





CROWN GALL (Bacterium tumefaciens). Maryland, Mississippi, and “Texas. 





SHOT HOLE (undetermined). Wyoming. 

LEAF DROP (non-parasitic). New York. 

SPRAY INJURY. Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York. 

WEATHER INJURY. Freezing injury occurred in Texas and extensive 
dying of trees due to drought and summer heat during the past two cr three 


years was reported from Kansas. 


PYRUS COMMUNIS. PEAR 





STORAGE ROT (Botrytis cinerea). Massachusetts. 





CROWN GIRDLE (Dothiorella ribis) appeared again with about the usual 
prevalence in Louisiana where it hes been under investigation during the 
past four years. 





LEAF SPOT (Fabraea maculata). This leaf spot like many others appears 
to have been unusually prevalent in 19%5. Marly and almost complete de- 
foliation occurred in unsprayed orchards in Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Missouri. Losses estimated were 5 percent in Tllinois, 4 in Pennsylvania, 
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4 in Indiana, 2 in Ohio, Missouri, and Maryland, traces in Michigan, Vir- 
ginia, Yest Virginia, and North Carolina, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Tennessee also reported the disease. 


SOOTY MOLD (Pumago vagans). New Jersey. 





SOOTY BLOTCH (Gloeodes nomigena). New Jersey. 





BITTER ROT (Glomerella cingulate). Massachusetts. 





QUINCE RUST (Gymnosporangium clavipes). Texas. 





RUST (Gymnosporancium libocedri). M. R. Harris reported this rust 
as cccurring in Nevada County, California, on the young fruits and leaf 
petioles. 





LEAF SPOT (Mycosphaerella sentina) was more prevalent than usual in 
New York and about everace in Illinois, but occurred only sparingly in 
Mississippi, Texas, and Kansas. 





STORAGE ROT (Penicillium expansum). Massachusetts. 





BLACK ROT (Physalospora obtusa). New Jersey, Texas, and Illinois. 
In Illinois it was seen only once, in Pulaski County on one fruit out of 
2,000 examined. 





BROWN ROT (Sclerotinia fructicola). New Jersey. 





CANKER (Septobasidium retiforme). Mississippi and Texas. 





SILVER LEAF (Sterewn purpureum). One affected tree was noted in 
Monroe County, New York. 





SCAB (Venturia pyrina). % D. Mills revorted about the same amount 
as in 1934 in the Hudson Valley of New York. In western New York, however, 
there was more, except in Wayne County where the disease was epiphytotic 
two to four years ago and was checked by the use of special spravs. More 
than the average was reported from Virginia, Ohio, and Wisconsin, and from 
Sonoma and Mendocino Countics in California; less in Maryland, and much less 
in Kansas. Scab was said to be common, as usual, in northern Illinois, and 
was of average prevalence in Connecticut and Wisconsin also. A loss of 
percent was reported in Oregon; 4 in Maryland; 2 in Ohio; 1 in Pennsylvania; 
and a trace in Massachusetts, Virginia, and Illinois. Washington also re- 
ported its occurrence. 





BLIGHT (Bacillus amylovorus) was reported generally where pears are 
grown. Losses estimated were 90. percent in Tennessee, in Pennsylvania; 
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7 in Maryland; 5 in Texes and Indiana; 2 in Illinois and Iowa; and 1 in 
Oregon. It was much more prevalent than in 1944 or in an average year in 
Delaware, Maryland, and Tennessee; more prevalent in Tllinois and Indiana; 
and less prevalent in New Vork, Virginia, Louisiana, Kansas, and Cali- 
fornia. A few characteristic comments follow: New York, "Too dry early 
in the season, between and during bloom, too cool for maximum disease de- if 
velopment and insect activity", (EZ. M. dildebrand). Delaware, “late in 
appearing but developing to epidemic destructiveness", (J. F. sdams). 
Virginia, "The very susceptible Seckel escaped with only moderate injury 
in 1935", (A. B. Groves). Tennessee, "Blight was very severe. I do not | 
recall seeing any pear fruit this year," (J. 0. Andes). arkansas, "Very a 
prevalent." (Department Plant Pathology). Indiana, "Serious on young f 
seedling stock in nursery." (J. A. McClintock). California, "Generally hi 
wet weather at blossom time but too cold for much insect activity." ith 
(He Earl Thomas). i 





n FRUIT ROT (Bacillus carntovorus). Massachusetts. 





BLAST (Phytomonas sp. /green fluorescent/). Little of this disease 
was seen in California in 1‘ 335, according to H. Earl Thomas. 
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BUD DROP (non-parasitic). Washington. 
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CHLOROSIS (excess lime). Texas. 
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ERD LOPE 


MARGINAL BURNING (undetermined). Washington. 


FRUIT SPOT, amoebrid (undetermined). Washington. if 
/ 
OEDEMA (disturbed water relation). Washington. | 


ROUGH BARK (non-parasitic). Washington. if 














t WEATHER INJURY. Massachusetts reported poor pollination due to 
r, frost and conl spring weather, and in New York cuts or splits on the fruit 
were attributed to frost injury. 
. QUINCE. See CYDONIA OBLONGATA 
28S 
nd RASPBERRY. See RUBUS SD. 
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ROOT ROT (Armillaria mellea). Texas. 





FRUIT ROT (Botrytis cinerea) was especially severe in Massachusetts 
Where the loss was estimated at 10 percent. 
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ROSETTE (Cercosporella sp.). Louisiana. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Elsinoe veneta). Aecording to Davis and Boyd, anthrac- 
nose has incréased in severity in Massachusetts, following the severe win- 
ter of 1944-34, and in 1945 there was much more than usual. There was more 
than usual in New York aiso. Kansas reported more than last year but less 
than usual. Anthracnose was reported from Washington also. 





ORANGE RUST (Gymnoconia peckiana) was reported from lMassachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, District of Columbia, Tennessee, Texas, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, and Washington. In Tennessee it 
caused considerable less in some cultivated fields. 





YELLOW RUST (Kuehneola uredinis). Massachusetts. 





ORANGE RUST (Kunkelia nitens) was said to be common and destructive 
in Arkansas. 





CANE BLIGHT (Levtosphaeria coniothyrium) was reported as especially 
bad this year in Massachusetts. Texas also reported the disease. 





LEAF SPOT (Mycosphaerella rubi). New Jersey, Texas, and Kansas. 





SPUR BLIGHT (Mycosphaerella rubina). Washington. 





POWDERY MILDEW (Sphaerotheca humuli). New Jersey. 





BLUE STEM (Verticillium alboatrum). New York. 





MOSAIC (virus). New Jersey and Washington. 


WINTER INJURY. A trouble developing in mid-summer in New Jersey 
was regarded as a delayed response to winter injury. 


RUBUS Sp» DEWBERRY 





ROSETTE (Cercosporella sp.). Louisiana. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Elsinoe veneta). New Jersey and Texas. 





ORANGE RUST (Gymnoconia peckiana). New Jersey and Texas. 





ORANGE RUST (Kunkelia nitens). Connecticut. 


CANE BLIGHT (Leptosphacria coniothyrium). Louisiana and Texas. 





LEAF SPOT (Mycosphaerella rubi). Texas. 








ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





CHLOROSIS (excess lime). Texas. 


RUBUS SD. LOGAN BLACKBERRY 





LEAF SPOT (Mycosphaerella rubi). Washington. 





RUBUS_ sp. RASPBERRY 





FRUIT ROT (Alternaria sp.). Massachusetts and New Jersey. 





ROOT ROT (Armillaria mellea). Washington. 





BLIGHT (Botrytis sp.} caused the death of many canes in New Jersey. 
Sclerotia of Botrytis were abundant under the epidermis. 


GRAY MOLD ROT (Botrytis cinerea). Massachusetts and New Jersey. 





SPUR BLIGHT (Didymella applanata) occurs in small amounts in nearly 
every field in Minnesota, according to C. J. Eide. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Elsinoe veneta) was generally more important than usual. 
This was true in Massachusetts, New York, Maryland, Ohio, Iowa, and Missouri. 
Losses of as high as 50 to 75 percent occurred in eastern Maryland according 
to G M.- Darrow. In Pennsylvania there was less than usual but this was due 
to the more general application of control measures following extensive 
losses in 1944. The normal amount was reported from Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and from Arkansas, where anthracnose is one of the causes of abandonment of 
raspberry planting. The disease was revorted as common in New Jersey and 
Virginia. Only slight infections were observed in North Carolina. West 
Virginia and Washington also reported its occurrence. Losses reported 
were 10 percent in Ohio; 5 in Maryland and Iowa; 4 in Pennsylvania and 
Kansas; 1 in Texas. 





FRUIT ROT (Fusarium sp.). Massachusetts. 


DOUBLE BLOSSOM (Fusisporium rubi). Maryland. 





WHITE BUD (Glomerella rubicola). Illinois. 





ORANGE RUST (Gymnoconia peckiana) was reported in the usual preva- 
lence from New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. 





YELLOW RUST (Kuehneola uredinis). New Jersey. 
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CANE BLIGHT (Leptosphaeria coniothyrium) was reported from Massa- 
chusetts, especially bad, loss 15 percent; Connecticut, more than usual; 
New York; New Jersey, very severe in many plantings; Pennsylvania, mostly 
on weakened canes; Maryland, much more than in 1945 and more than in an 
average season, 4; Virginia, the most prevalent and destructive disease 
of raspberries in the State; Kentucky, most destructive disease of black 
raspberries in the State; Texas; Ohio, less prevalent though one entire 
planting of 2.5 acres was observed to be generally infected; North Dakota; 
and Kansas, less prevalent than usual. 
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LEAF SPOT (Myeesphaerella rubi). Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Texas, Iowa, and Kansas. 
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SPUR BLIGHT (Mycosphaerella rubina) was reported “from Massachusetts, 
"perhaps the most common and injurious raspberry disease this season"; 
Pennsylvania, New York; New Jersey, severe,on Latham; Texas, 5 percent 
loss; and Iowa, less prevalent. 
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WESTERN RUST (Phragmidium rubi-idaei). Washington. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





LEAF RUST (Pucciniastrum americanum). Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Delaware, North Carolina, and Wisconsin. 
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POWDERY MILDEW (Sphaerotheca humuli). New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and California. 





BLUE STEM (Verticillium albo-atrum). Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Missouri. 





CROWN GALL (Bacterium tumefaciens). Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania (fast becoming of major importance), Maryland, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Iowa, and Kansas. 





LEAF CURL (virus). New York; Pennsylvania, "control measures have 
greatly reduced leaf curl"; Maryland, much less; Ohio, 4 percent; Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and Washington. 


MOSAIC (virus). Reports were received as follows: Massachusetts, 
"Less than in former years but loss estimated at 10 percent; the virus 
disease situation is the chief limiting factor in raspberry production"; 
New York, plentiful; New Jersey, "Very prevalent in Burlington County. In 
a field showing 85 percent infection the plants were reduced in size and 
height, some plants being only one foot high"; Pennsylvania, "Less preva- 
lent due to control measures"; Arkansas; Ohio, less, 4; Wisconsin; Minne- 
sota, general, more than last year, 15 percent loss, estimate based on 
fruit yields, not inspection; Iowa, 10; North Daketa; Kansas, very little 
seen; Washington. 
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STREAK (virus). Pennsylvania, "most dreaded disease in State"; 
Ohio, usual prevalence, 2 percent loss. 


CROWN DISEASE (undetermined). A disease of the crowns involving a 
girdling of the canes at the base was reported from a few plantings in 
Massachusetts, 


WEATHER INJURY, chiefly winter injury, but in some instances also 
associated with drought conditions, was reported from Massachusetts, New 
york, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Washington. 


RUBUS sp YOUNGBERRY (HYBRID DEWBERRY) 





SPUR BLIGHT (Didymella applanata). Washington. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Elsinoe veneta). Washington. 





LEAF SPOT (Mycosphaerella rubi). Washington. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum), Texas. 





CROWN GALL (Bacterium tumefaciens). Washington. 





WINTER INJURY. Washington. 


STRAWBERRY. See FRAGARIA sp. 





VACCINIUM _ spp. BLUEBERRY 





CROWN GALL (Bacterium tumefaciens). Washington. 





DIEBACK (undetermined). Washington. 


FROST INJURY. Twig blight and leaf blister developed in Washington 
as a result of frost. 


VACCINIUM CORYMBOSUM. CULTIVATED 
BLUEBERRY 








ANTHRACNOSE (Gloeosporium spp.). New Jersey. 





BITTER ROT (Glomerella cingulata). New Jersey. 





POWDERY MILDEW (Microsphaera alni vaccinii). New Jersey. 





TIP BLIGHT (Phomopsis sp.), New Jersey. 
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BROWN ROT (Sclerotinia vaccinii). New Jersey. “Very bad on Grover 
variety and other late varieties throughout the State in commercial blue- 
berry culture." 





Several fungi found on the cultivated blueberry in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and North Carolina are reported by Marguerite S. Wilcox 
(Plant Disease Reporter 20:106-107). 


¥. 7-2. 2.a SP>e GRAPE 





ROOT ROT (Armillaria mellea). Texas. 





LEAF BLOTCH (Briosia amphelophaga). Texas. 





FRUIT MOLD, from which Cephalothecium sp. was isolated, was reported 
from Arizona, by J. G. Brown, who stated that the fungus had not previously 
been observed on grapes in that State. 





DEAD ARM (Cryptosporella viticola) was reported from New York and for 
the first time from California. (Plant Disease Reporter 19:410). 





ANTHRACNOSE (Elsinoe ampelina). New Jersey, Marylend, Florida, Miss- 
issippi, Texas, Arkansas, Iowa, and Puerto Rico; not very important. 





RIPE ROT (Glomerella cingulata). New Jersey and Texas. 





BLACK ROT (Guignardia bidwellii) was reported as prevalent and seri- 
ous in many States. Figures following the State name in some cases indicate 
the estimated percentage loss. New Hampshire, 90; Massachusetts, 4; Conn- 
ecticut; New York, "Serious in many vineyards. Growers who have been able 
to control black rot with one spray in the past are finding that they are 
not controlling the disease this year"; New Jersev, “severe in some plant- 
ings"; Pennsylvania, 15; Delaware; Maryland, 8; Virginia, 10, "Growers 
state that they are having difficulty controlling the disease with Bor- 
deaux mixture"; South Carolina, 25; Tennessee, 40, “Unsprayed vineyards 
often a total loss. Spraying helped greatly. Soap as a spreader was al- 
ways necessary for effective control"; Florida, 2; Mississippi, "less than 
usual"; Texas, 2; Arkansas, 25, "Estimate based on a great loss in quality 
as well as quantity. Many growers not able to market fruit except as juice"; 
Ohio, 4; Illinois, 5; Michigan; Wisconsin; Minnesota, “Only one report"; 
Missouri, "More; trace, in southern half"; and Kansas, "Much less than usual", 





BITTER ROT (Melanconium fuligineum). The only report received was 
from Florida where there was less than usual, according to K. YW. Loucks, 
who estimated a total loss of 10 percent of which half was reduction in 
yield. In one vineyard where no attempt had been made to control the dis- 
ease 100 percent infection was observed. 
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ROOT RCT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





DO"NY MILDE” (Plasmopora viticola) was reported from New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New VYork,' New Jersey, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Texas, Arkansas, Ohio, Michican, “isconsin, Minnesota, Towa, and Puerto 
Rico. A loss of 8 percent was estimated in Iowa; 5 in Massachusetts; and 
1 in Marylend, Texas, and Ohio. J 





PO"DERY MILDEW (Uncinula necator). Connecticut, New York, Texas, 
Iowa, and Arizona, not important. 





ROOT ROT (undetermined basidiomycetous fungus). Mississippi. 


CROWN GALL (Bacterium tumefaciens). New York, Maryland, Texas, 
Minnesota, and Washington. 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Arizona. 





LEAF NECROSIS (undetermined). Washington. 
RUSSET FRUIT (undetermined). Washington. 
BRONZING (undetermined). Texas. 

CHLOROSIS (excess lime). Texas. 

CORKY CENTER (drought). Washington. 
LIGHTNING INJURY. New Jersey. 

WINTER INJURY. Massachusetts and New York. 


YOUNGBERRY. See _ RUBUS sp. 
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BRO"WN STAIN (non-parasitic), a disorder of the nuts confined al- 
most exclusively to the Barcelona variety, was present in the Pacific 
Northwest to a limited extent. Losses were estimated at 2 percent. 












SHRIVFL (undetermined). This disorder which results in the fail- 
ure of the embryo to develop was estimated to have caused a loss of 15 

percent in the Pacific Northwest with injury in some orchards running as 
high as 45 percent. 


YEATHER INJURY. Drought in Oregon adversely affected the filling Hi 
of nuts. The abnormally high temperatures which prevailed in Washington re 
and Oregon caused serious sun scald on young trees. Large cankrs de- 
veloped near the soil line on the southwest side of the trunks and many 
trees one or two years old were killed. Tip burn of the leaves was also ie 
a frequent occurrence. 
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Reports on the occurrence of pecan diseases in 1945, by H. E. 
Parson for northwestern Louisiana, and by J. R. Cole for Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, were given in the Reporter 20:77-79, and should 
be consulted in ccnnection with the following. 
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BROFN LEAF SPOT (Cercospora fusca) was abundant and destructive 
throughout North Carolina and wes also reported from Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. 
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DO"NY SPOT (Cercosporella caryigena). Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. 





a 





SCAB (Cladosporium effusum) is said to be increasing on suscept- 
ible varieties in South Carolina, each year. In northern Georgia, Schley 
and Delmas were badly diseased with total loss of the crop of some trees. 
Less than usual was reported from Mississippi due to dry weather which 
prevented its development until late in the season when frequent rains in 
the coastal section allowed abundant infection. In Arkansas, scab was 
worse than in any year for at least twelve years, and there were some re- i 
ports of almost total loss. Scab was reported from Florida, Alabama, : i 
Louisiana, and Texas, also. i 
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LIVER SPOT (Gnomonia caryae var. pecanae). Mississippi, Louisiana, 





ve VEIN SPOT (Gnomonia nerviseda). Louisiana. 





POWDERY MILDEY (Microsphaera alni) was less prevalent than usual in 
Mississippi. In northern Louisiana it was very prevalent on nuts of the 
Pabst and Success varieties. 
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NURSERY BLIGHT (Phyllosticta caryae). Texas. 














ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 









MOUSE EAR (undetermined). Several new cases of this apparently 
non-parasitic trouble appeared in Jackson County, Mississippi. It occurs 
only on properties immediately adjacent to the coast, 


ROSETTE (non-parasitic). Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, 





JUGLANS CINEREA. BUTTERNUT 




















LEAF SPOT (Gnomonia leptostyvla). Michigan. 








YALNUT 





JUGLANS BLACK 





NIGR A. 














WILT (Fusarium sp.) caused a 10 percent loss in a planting of 5,000 
trees in a nursery in “arren County, Tennessee, and seedlings one to two 
feet high in nursery rows at Spartanburg, South Carolina, and La Grange, 
Georgia, suffered 20 to 50 percent destruction with damping off and root 
rot symptoms. 









LEAF SPOT (Gnomonia leptostyla) was less prevalent and later in 
tt reaching its maximum intensity in Michigan than in 1944 and much less 
prevalent than in an average year. 













JUGLANS RECIA PERSIAN WALNUT (ENGLISH “ALNUT) 











ANTHRACNOSE (Glomerella cingulata) appeared in traces in Texas. 








BACTERIAL BLIGHT (Bacterium juglandis). Texas, “ashington, Oregon, 
and California reported the presence of this disease. In Oregon losses 
varied from nothing to 45 percent with the loss for the State estimated to 
average not more than 4, one of the lewest estimates of record. Blight was 
general along the California coast. Glenn, Yuba, Placer, and Sacramento 
Counties in the interior of the State were added as newly reported localities. 















LEAF SCORCH (non-parasitic). This disordgr was observed in prac- 
tically all Oregon plantings tut it was particularly prevalent in the vi- 
cinity of Sheridan resulting in appreciable decrease of the functional leaf 
area, chiefly on soils ill-adapted to walnut culture. 
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WEATHER INJURIES. Drought has resulted in the loss of practically 
Bi all walnut trees in the vicinity of Manhattan, Kansas. The prolonged dry 
weather of the season adversely affected the quality of the Oregon crop, re- 
sulting in many partially or completely shriveled meats, and premature 

yellowing and dropping of leaves particularly in orehards on lands with low 
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available moisture content. 
and Oregon where the intense heat was estimated to have caused at least a 
5 percent loss. Die back due to winter injury “as also renorted from 
Washington. 


PEANUT. see ARACHIS HYPOGEA under DISEASES OF SPECIAL CROPS 





FALNUT, BLACK. See JUGLANS NIGRA 





TALNUT, PERSIAN (ENGLISH). See JUGLANS RIFGIA 





DISEZEASZS OF VEGETABLE CROPS 








ALLIUM CEPA. ONION 





ALTERNARTA (Alternaria sp.) was prevalent in Massachusetts in 
association with blast and downy mildew. 


ROOT ROT (Aspergillus nidulans). Texas. 





BLACK MOLD (Aspergillus niger). New York, Texas, and apparently a 
new record for Puerto Rico. 





NECK ROT (Botrytis spp.). Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. 


SMUDGF (Colletotrichum circinans). New York, trace; New Jersey; 
and Wisconsin, less than usual. 





BULB ROT (Diplodia sp.). Texas. 


PINK ROOT (Fusarium solani /F. malli/). Texas, 5 percent loss; 
Arkansas, rather common, results in poor growth, from young plants shipped 
in from Texas. (See also Phoma terrestris). 








BULB ROTS (Fusarium spp.). Connecticut reported a wilt and rot; 
Texas a bulb rot. In New Jersey a considerable amount of bulb rot due to 


F. oxysporum f. Z (EF: cepae) occurred in some fields, and a basal rot 


caused by F. cepivorum affected 5 to 8 percent of the crop. In Iowa a 
bulb rot attributed to F. vasinfectum var. zonatum f. 1 caused a loss of 
2 percent. It was less | prevalent than formerly since fields infested 

with the pink root organism (Phoma terrestris) were not used for onions. 








Sun scald or burn did much injury in "ashington 
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MOLD (Macresporium porri) “is becoming more prevalent in New York 
with increase in acreage of late onions, particularly following wet years 
in California." Texas estimated 10 percent less from leaf blight due to 
Macrosporium sp. 








DO”’NY MILDE™” (Peroncosnora destructor) appeared in Massachusetts in 
July but the injury done by it was overshadowed by blast and blight damage, 
It was much more prevalent in New York than in 1944 or in an average year. 
Damage was serious in the counties where rain was abundant, mostly in 
central New York. Losses up to 80 percent in Madison County were traced 
to both soil and seed. The estimated loss for the State was 12 percent. 
Severe losses occurred in some plantings in New Jersey. ~™ennsylvania re- 
ported a trace. Downy mildew was more severe than usual in California. 
The greatest damage was to the seed crop in which 100 percent of the plants 
were frequently infected and the yield was reduced 50 percent or more in 
many cases. The variety Nebuka, cor Japanese onion (Allium fistulosum), was 
said to be very resistant. The disease was not observed in Oregon during 
the season. In 1944 it was very severe on plantings grown for seed in the 
Yilliamette Valley. The difference is attributed te the abundance of rain 
in 1934 and its practical absence in 1935. (TPlant Disease Renorter 19:142, 


224, 226, 234, 245, 254). 








PINK ROOT (Phoma terrestris). Reduced prevalence in New York and 
Ohio was said to te due to more frequent rains and consequent lower soil 
temperature; in Iowa to avoidance of infested soils. Three percent loss 
was estimated in New York and Iowa; 0.5 percent in Ohio. (See also 
Fusarium solani). 








DAMPING OFF (Pythiun sp.}). One case was observed in Massachusetts. 
Heavy losses of young plants were reported in North Carolina. 


WATERY SOFT ROT (Rhizopus nigricans). Texas. 





WHITE ROT (Sclerotium cepivorum) was severe in one field in New 
Jersey. It occurs in several sections of the State but is not generally 
distributed. 





STFM ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Texas. 





ROOT ROT (Thielaviopsis basicola). Texas. 





SMUT (Urocystis cepulae). In Massachusetts, smut was severe early 





in the season and caused 15 to 20 percent loss in stand since few growers 
treated seed in rows. In New York it is fairly well controlled in most 
places but is syreading to new areas. A loss of 5 percent was estimated. 
In Ohio there was less than usual with a loss of 3 percent. In “isconsin 
there was more than usual probably due to dilution of formaldehyde by heavy 
rains after seeding. A loss of 2 percent was reported from Iowa. 
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SOFT ROT (Bacillus carotovorus). New York, Georgia, and Texas. In it 





6: one field near Athens, Georgia, the disease caused 50 percent loss. Hl 

) iy: 
YELLOW DWARF (virus). Iowa and California. it 

= ) WEATHER INJURY. Blast or sun scald was the outstanding disease of 

Bee the year in Massachusetts particularly on the seed crop which was reduced 

Fs by about 50 percent. It did more damage in New York than all other dis- 


eases combined on late onions, and was much more prevalent than usual in 
: Ohio. It was reported from Washington. Losses reported were 40 percent 
in Massachusetts, 20 in Ohio, 10 in New York. 





ALLIUM PORRYEM. eee 4 



































ints i 
pe BLACK MOLD (Macrosporium parasiticum). New Jersey. 
= ; PINK ROOT (Phoma terrestris). -New York, traces on muck lands. J 
- ALLIUM SATIVUM GARLIC 4 
om Ny. 
BLACK MOLD (Aspergillus niger). Texas. a 
TIP BLIGHT (Macrosporium parasiticum). Texas. | 
7 ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS. DILL i) 
BLACK SPOT (Phoma anethi). Connecticut. 4 
Se APIUM GRAVEOLENS. CELERY | 
GRAY MOLD ROT (Botrytis sp.). New York, more prevalent than usual, Al 
severe in one storage on one lot of forty cars. 4 





EARLY BLIGHT (Cercospora apii) was generally reported as more preva- 
f lent than usual. In Michigan, where celery is a crop of major importance, 
the outbreak was the most serious ever observed, according to R. Nelson, : 
who- continues, "Very high humidity from June 15 to august 1, with heavy uf 
fogs and dews on the marshes, and temperatures above normal especially at i 
night, favored its development. The summer crop was almost a complete loss, F | 
and the total loss for the State is estimated at 35 percent. A few growers i 
were successful in controlling the disease with dust and sprays. Timely 





fields were abandoned and heavy losses were caused in many others, accord- 
ing to J. D. Wilson who also reported favorable conditions in heavy July and 


y and thorough applications were effective." J. G. Leach made a similar re- 4 
Ss port for Minnesota, of frequent rains and high humidity resulting in the : 

development of more early blight than had ever been observed in the State f 
bs previously. In Ohio the disease was so severe that all or parts of many i 
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August rains. Other States reporting greater than normal prevalence were 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, Yisconsin, 
and Iowa. [In the Everglades section of Florida, on the other hand, rain- 
fall was deficient and there was less early blight than usual, according 
to G. R. Townsend. Connecticut and California also reported the presence 
of early blight. Besides the 35 percent loss for Michigan, other loss 
estimates renorted are 10 percent in Massachusetts and Ohio, 5 in Pennsyl- 
vania and Minnesota, and 1 in Iowa. 


YELLO”S (Pusarium orthoceras apii and F. sp.) was reported from New 
York, where it was more prevalent than usual and appeared to be spreading 
in some sections. Resistant varieties are satisfactory. In Ohio, the dis- 
ease was said to be becoming increasingly prevalent in late varieties. [In 
Michigan the more general use of Michigan Golden in infested areas has re- 
duced losses but there is a noticeable increase of yellows each year in 
commercial varieties which previously have been resistant. Some of the 
best sorts failed in 1945. Minnesota reported more than the average amount. 
Michigan Golden has been found very satisfactory although some growers re- 
ported it as more susceptible to damping off. Fusarium yellows was re- 
ported from Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and California also. Losses reported 
were 4 percent in Michiean and 4 percent in Ohio. 





ROOT ROT (Phoma apiicola). New York, traced to seed bed in one case 
and on muck soil. 





DAMPING OFF (Pythium debarvanum). New Hampshire. 





PINK ROT (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). Massachusetts, more severe, 5 
percent; New York, trace on late crop where it had been severe in 1944; New 
Jersey; Pennsylvania; Michigan, destructive in the little celery of poor 
quality trenched. 





LATE BLIGHT (Septoria apii and S. apii graveolentis) was destructive 
in some states as indicated by the following: Massachusetts, very little 
seen; Connecticut; New York, more, estimated loss 7 percent with 100 per- 
cent infection in some fields; New Jersey, severe in several sections; 
Pennsylvania, more, 14; Delaware, more prevalent; Ohio, 4; Michigan, more, 
heavy spring and summer rains favored early development but dry weather 
after Aucust 1 prevented a more serious development in the late crop, loss, 
6; Wisconsin, more; Minnesota, much more, favored by frequent rains and 
high humidity, 45; Iowa, trace; North Dakota, usual trace; California. 








SOFT ROT (Bacillus carotovorus) was more prevalent than in 1944 or 
in an average year in Massachusetts. The loss was estimated at 10 percent. 
Very little was reported from New York and only a trace from Pennsylvania. 
In Michigan it caused some damage in storage largely because the widespread 
injury from leaf blichts and heavy early frosts left celery in poor condi- 
tion for storage. 
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BACTERIAL LEAF SPOT (Bacterium apii) was reported only from New York 
where it is said to have almost disa-neared from the State. 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni) is becoming increasingly severe in 
the muck soil sections of New Jersey and also occurs in greenhouses. [In 
Michigan there was more than usual. It appears each season in certain 
fields. The nemas survive the winter in muck soils but apparently in small 
numbers for the population does not built up fast enough to cause serious 
damage during average seasons. The maximum incidence in any one field was 
50 percent, and loss for the State was a trace. Ohio rerorted a loss of 1 
percent. 





VIRUS DISEASES. Mosaic was reported from Connecticut. In New York 
there is always a trace in many commercial plantings but no loss. G. B. 
Ramsey reported it as prevalent in shipments of Florida celery received in 
the Chicago market. Two. or more forms occur in the late crops in Michigan. 
They were more prevalent than usual in some fields but the infection was 
late and the damage was slight. In Iowa, mosaic was prevalent in the Crystal 
Lake region. — ; 


California reported three types of virus troubles designated as 
"calico", "western mosaic", and "yellows". As much as 94 percent infection 
with the western mosaic was observed in a field in Alameda County, and one 
forty-acre field was so badly damaged in Santa Clara County that it was 
plowed under. The disease occurred in other parts of the State also. Yellows, 
caused by the California aster yellows virus, was most generally distributed 
of these virus diseases. Infection was usually less than 1 percent but one 
field in Monterey County showed 40 percent. 


BLACK HEART (non-parasitic) was reported from Massachusetts and New 
York, in both cases in less than the usual prevalence. 


CRACK STEM (non-parasitic). A serious outbreak was reported from one 
farm only in Massachusetts. The soil was heavily limed in the fall of 1944. 
The worst spot tested high in hydrogen ion concentration and was low in 
potassium and manganese. No test was made for boron. Shipments of Florida 
celery were reported from the Chicago market as badly blemished by this 
trouble. 


BOLTING (non-parasitic) was unusually prevalent in Michigan. Some 
early plantings were exposed to freezing temperatures and snow, and in these 
fields premature seeding was general, exceeding 40 percent of the plants in 
some cases. 


APIUM GRAVEOLENS RAPACEUM CELERIAC 





MOSAIC (virus). California reported the Western celery mosaic from 
Contra Costa County. 
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ARTICHOKE, GLOBE. See CYNARA SCOLYMUS 





ARTICHOKE, JERUSALEM. See HELIANTHUS TUBEROSUS 





ASPARAGUS OFFICINALIS. ASPARAGUS 





PLIGHT or TIP WILT due to Alternaria sp. and Botrytis cinerea 
caused. 1 percent loss in Massachusetts. 








STEM ROT (Fusarium sp.) was reported as more widespread in Massa- 
chusetts, where it caused 5 percent loss. In New york, it seemed to be 
more severe following freezing injury. It was also reported from New Jersey, 


RUST (Puccinia asparagi).. More than usual was reported from Massa- 
chusetts and North Dakota and the usuel amount from Wisconsin. [In one field 
of the Mary Washington variety in Clarke County, Georgia, half of the plants 
were badly infected in September. In Connecticut it was observed once on an 
escaped plant. Chupp reported that he has seen none in New York for several 
years. Massachusetts reported 3 percent loss, Maryland, 1.5, Texas and 
North Dakota each a trace. 





STAIN (Rhizoctonia sp. {solani type/). California reported a stain- 
ing of tips occurring in Sacramento County. 





BEAN. See PHASEOLUS VULGARIS 





BEAN, LIMA. See PHASEOLUS LUNATUS MACROCARPUS 





BEET. See _ BETA VULGARIS 





BETA VULGARIS. BEET, GARDEN 





SCAB (Actinomyces scabies). Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Wisconsin, and Washington; unimportant, as usual. 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora beticola) was reported from several widely 
scattered States, but in most cases was not important except locally. In 
New York the disease was said to be rarely important except near mangels. 
In New Jersey and Ohio infection of both beets and mangels was so severe in 
some instances that half the leaf area was destroyed. Losses reported were 
5 percent in Iowa, 4 percent in Ohio, and 1 percent in Texas. 





DOVNY MILDEW (Peronospora schachtii) appeared on both garden beets 
and seed beets in California. 





ROOT ROT and LEAF SPOT (Phoma betae). New Jersey. 





ROOT ROT (phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas, caused a loss of 5 
percent. 
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DAMPING-OFF (Pythium spp., Rhizocton’ sp.). See damping-off, 
various organ’ snis. 


STEM ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Texas. 





DAMPING-OFF (various organisms). Damping-off due to Rhizoctonia 
d pythium was severe in early plantings in Massachusetts, causing 50 to 
bo percent ercent loss. Pythium sp. was reported from Texas, and Pp. debaryanum 
from greenhouses in New Jersey. New York and Washington also reported 
damping-off. 





ROCT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Texas. 





CURLY TOP (virus) was widespread and much more prevalent than usual 
in Arizona. In Oregon a loss of 40 percent was estimated. 


BETA VULGARIS CICLaA. SWISS CHARD 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora beticola) was reported from New York, New Jersey, 
and Texas. It caused a complete loss in two quarter-acre plantings on Long 
Island. 





CURLY TOP (virus). California. 


BETA VULGARIS MACRORHIZA. MANGEL-®fURZEL 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora beticola). Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
and Ohio. 





ROOT ROT (Pythium debaryanum). New Jersey. 





STEM ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Texas. 





BRASSICA CAMPESTRIS. RUTABAGA 








BLACK LEAF SPOT (Alternaria brassicae). New Jersey. 





POWDERY MILDEW (Erysiphe polygoni).. Connecticut and California. 


DOWNY MILDEW (Peronospora varasitica). Connecticut and New Jersey. 





CLUB ROOT (Plasmodiophora brassicae). Connecticut. 





SOFT ROT (Bacillus carotovorus) caused a total loss in one two-acre 
field on the Agricultural College farm in Georgia. A considerable amount of 
blackleg had occurred in the potato crop grown on this field earlier in the 
year and there were many rotted potatoes in the soil. 
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NEMATODE (Anguillulina pratensis). Maryland, a new host for this 





nema. 


DARK CENTER (undetermined) caused severe damage to several large 
plantings in western Massachusetts, with a total loss of 1 percent. This 
trouble is identical with one attributed to boron deficiency in Meine and 
Canada. 


BRASSICA OLERACEA ACEPHALA. COLLARD 





POWDERY MILDEW (Erysiphe polygoni). Connecticut. 





CLUBROOT (Plasmodiophora brassicae). New Jersey. 





WATERY SOFT ROT (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). Seen as a soft rot of 
stems in one field near Athens, Georgia. 





BRASSTICA OLEFERACEA BOTRYTIS. BROCCOLI 





BLACK LEAF SPOT (Alternaria brassicae). New Jersey, Louisiana, and 
Texas. 





DOWNY MILDEV (Peronospors parasitica). California. 





BLACK-LEG (rhoma lingam). New Jersey. 





CLUBROOT (Plasmodiophora brassicae). New Jersey. 





BLACK ROT (Bacterium campestre). Texas, "isconsin, and California. 





NECROTIC RING MOSAIC (virus). California. 


BRASSICA OLERACEA BOTRYTIS. CAULIFLOWER 








BLACK LPAF SPOT (Alternaria brassicae). Massachusetts, New York, 
Louisiana, and Texas. 





WIRE ST™M (Corticium vagum). New York and New Jersey. 





YELLOWS (Fussrium conglutinans). Wisconsin. 


DOWNY MILDEW (Peronospora parasitica). New York and California. 





BLACK LEG (Phoma lingam). New York. 





ROOT ROT (Phytophthora megasperma). California. 
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CLUBROOT (Plasmodiophora brassicae). Massachusetts, more prevalent; 
New York, "Almost 60 percent loss in a few fields in Delaware County"; New 
Jersey; and Washington. 





WATERY SOFT ROT (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). New York. 





SOFT FOT (Bacillus carotovorus). New York. 





BLACK ROT (Bacterium campestre). Massachusetts, "Prevalent early, 5 
percent less"; New York, "Generally distributed in Delaware County"; New 
Jersey; Texas, 5. 





PEPPERY LEAF S7OT (Bacterium maculicola). Massachusetts, trace; New 
york, "Because of hot water treatment of seed and other precautions which 
growers take, this disease has almost disappeared from the Stxte". 





MOSAIC (virus). California. 
NECROTIC RING MOSAIC (virus). California. 


WHIPTAIL (non-parasitic). New York, "Not as serious as in 1934 when 
20,000 crates were lost. One field seriously affected." 


BRASSICA OLERACEA CATITATA. CABBAGE 





BLACK LEAF SPOT (Alternaria brassicae) was observed in Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, North Carolina, Louisiane, Texas, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 
In New York seedlings were most affected. In North Carolina cabbage remain- 
ing in the field for some time after maturity was considerably damaged. 





WIRE STEM (Corticium vagum). Massachusetts; New York, "Very little 
in seed beds this year"; New Jersey, severe in some Camden County beds; 
Pennsylvania; Texas; and Kansas. 





POWDERY MILDEW (Erysiphe polygoni). Connecticut and California. 





YELLOWS (Fusarium conglutinans) was reported from Massachusetts, 
scarce; Connecticut, one report; New York, "More, seems to te spreading in 
western part of State"; New Jersey, "Very severe, caused great losses to 
Some users of susceptible varieties"; ~ennsylvania, more; Maryland, less, 
"Losses decreasing with the increasing use of resistant varieties, reduc- 
tion in yield 6 percent"; Virginie, ususl trace; North Carolina, "Consider- 
able loss in southern counties on light sandy soils"; South Carolina, "Found 
for the first time in the Charleston section, two severe cases"; Mississippi; 
Texas; Ohio, "Use of resistant varieties is decreasing prevalence"; Michigan, 
"Less than last year, not yet general in cabbage sections but each year more 
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growers report the increasing importance of the disease"; Yisconsin; Iowa, 
"Less, cool June and use of resistant sorts reduced loss materially"; 
Missouri, less, 5 percent loss; Kansas; Arizona, "Much mdre, worse in cen- 


tral Arizona". 












RING SPOT (Mycosphaerella brassicicola). California. 












DOWNY MILDZ” (reronospora parasitica). New York, "Mostly in seed 
beds, most abundant on Long Island in fields where the largest quantities 
of potash are applied"; New Jersey, "Severe in some December-sown seed 
beds"; South Carolina, “Rather serious in the Charleston area especially 
in seed beds"; Georgia, "Infection heavy on young’ plants in south Georgia 
grown for shipping in May"; Florida, "Less, observed in a few seed beds and 
in the Everglades"; Mississippi; Louisiana, "In a few cases the loss was 
severe on young plants"; Texas, 2 percent; Washington, Bellingham area. 
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SMOTHERING (Peziza vesiculosa). This organism vas said to be very 
prevalent in greenhouses in Camden County New Jersey. In several cases 
seedlings were practically smothered by this non-parasitic fungus. 
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BLACK LEG (“homa lingam). Massachusetts; about the usual amount; New 
York, “Less, hot water treatment and rotation seem to check spread. One seed 
grower sold more than 100 pounds of heavily infected seed"; New Jersey, 
"Numerous samples of seed were sent to the station to be given the hot water 
treatment"; Pennsylvania, less, trace; Maryland, less, 1.5; South Carolina, 
"Charleston area, mostly a few individual plants per field"; Wisconsin, 
"Noted in many seed beds, evidently associated with soil infection"; [ora, 


less. 













CLUBROOT (Plasmodiophora brassicae) occurred in New Hampshire; Massa- 
chusetts, "More damaging than in the average season; appeared to be favored 
by the generally vet weather in June and early July"; Connecticut; New York; 
New Jerscy; Pennsylvania; Maryland, more, 1 percent; Virginia, "The soil of 
a home garden where the disease developed in severe form was found to be very 
acid in reaction"; Ohio, less than in 1934; Wisconsin, more; Yashington. 












DAM ING OFF (rythium sp.). Newz Jersey and Texas. 


DAMPING OFF (Rhizoctonia sp.). Texas: 








ROT (Rhizoctonia sp.). Bottom rot vas reported in less than the 
usual amount from New York and head rot occurred in the usuel prevalence 
in Wisconsin. ; 

















Massachusetts, New York, 






WATERY SCT ROT (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). 
South Carolina, and Louisiana. 








STEM ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Texas. 
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SOFT ROT (Bacillus carotovorus). New Jersey, Mississippi, Texas, 
North Dakota, and Kensas. 
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BLACK ROT (Bacterium campestre). Massachusetts, more than usual, 5 
percent loss; New York, less; New Jersey, "More common, yields reduced to 
a considerable extent in some plantings"; Pennsylvania, usual prevalence, 
10; Maryland, more, 1; Tennessee, "sual amount, very few growers treat 
their seed, 5"; Mississippi; Louisiana, "Scattered infection, also noted 
on winter crop"; Texas, 0; Ohio, "More common than usual, has reduced yields 
considerably in some localities"; “isconsin, more; Minnesota, 1; Iowa, 
"sual prevalence locally, 5"; “uerto Rico, "Occurs occasionally when intro- 
duced on seed from the north". Black rot was not observed in Kansas. 
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PEDTERY LEAF SvOT (Bacterium meculicola). Washington. It was not 
observed in New York this season. 
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ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Mississippi and Texas. 



































W ei: 
ed MOSAIC (virus). Mississippi and Yisconsin. Necrotic ring mosaic ie 
appeared in four counties in California. Ay 
Ba 
iT % 
| OEDEMA (non-parasitic) was observed in New York and New Jersey. iz 
TIZ BURN (non-parasitic) caused a trace of injury in New York, it 
} 
BRASSICA OLERACEA CAULORATA. KOHLRABTI 4 
a bs 
1 CLUB ROOT (Plasmodiophora brassicae). New Jersey and New York. 
c 
e MALNUTRITION (non-parasitic) was observed spreading throughout one 
ery field in Burlington County, New Jersey. Yellowing and poor growth were 
the principal signs. 
BRASSTICA OLERACBEA GEMMIFERA. BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS 
RING SFrOT (Mycospheerella brassicicola). California, 
BLACK LEG (Phoma lingam). New Jersey. 
BLACK ROT (Bacterium campestre). Texas. 
Ky 


NECROTIC RING MOSAIC (virus). California. 


BRASSICA RAPA. TURNIP 





SCAB (Actinomyces scabies). Approximately one-fourth of the crop was 
Tuined in one field in Middlesex County, New Jersey. 
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WHITE RUST (Albugo candida). Texas. 





BLACK LFAF SPOT. (Alternaria brassicae and Alternsria sp.). Massa- 


chusetts, New Jersey, and Texas. 








LEAF SPOT (Alternaria herculea). . Iowa. 





STEM ROT (Corticium vagum). Texas. 





LEAF SPOT (Cylindrosporium brassicae). Mississippi, "Severe out- 


break in Jones County, 100 percent loss in many fields"; Texas, 5. 





POWDERY MILDEW (Erysiphe polygoni). Connecticut. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





CLUB ROOT (Plasmodiophora brassicae). Massachusetts, "Two acres 
; New Jersey. 


observed in early spring with 40 percent loss"; 





SOFT ROT (Bacillus carotovorus). Towa, trace. 





BLACK ROT (Bacterium campestre). Texas. 





_ ROOT KNOT @Heterodera marioni). Texas. 





MOSAIC (virus). Connecticut. 


WEATHER INJURY (drought) caused a 50 percent loss of the early and 
mid-season crop in Massachusetts. 


BROCCOLI. See BRASSICA OLERACEA BOTRYTIS 





BRUSSELS SPROUTS. See _ BRASSTCA OLERACEA GEMMIFERA 





CABPAGE. See  BRASSICA OLERACEA CAPITATA 





CAJANUS INDICUS. PIGEON PEA 





DIE BACK (undetermined). Puerto Rico. 


CANTALOUPF. See CUCUMITS MELO 
CAPSICUM ANNUM. PEPPER 








FRUIT SPOT (Alterneria sp.). Massachusetts, prevalent; New York; 





New Jersey; Texas, 0.5 percent loss; Ohio, "Heavy rains in July and August 
seemed to favor the disease, plants in many fields defoliated, 5"; Kansas. 
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LEAF SPOT (Cercosnora capsici). Florida, Texas, Louisiana, Ohio. 


ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum nigrum). Louisiana. 





WILT (Fusarium annuum). Arizona. 





WILT (Fusarium sp.). Louisiana and Texas. 


ANTHRACNOSE (Glomerella cingulata). Louisiana and Texas. 





FRUIT ROT (Phoma destructiva). Mississippi. 





LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta sp.). Delaware, "Fruiting on spots and 
associated with bacterial leaf spot infection.” 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





DAMPING OFF (Pvthium debaryanum). New Jersey. 





COLLAR ROT (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). California. 





SOUTHEPN BLIGHT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Louisiena and Texas. 





SOFT ROT (Bacillus carotovorus). Texas. 





BACTERIAL SPOT (Bacterium vesicatorium). Massachusetts, "Preva- 
lent, slight injury"; New Jersey, "Becoming a serious problem. Very severe 
in Cumberland and itlantic Counties, caused almost complete defoliation in 
many fields"; Delaware, "Very severe in two commercial plantings with plants 
from Georgia"; Wisconsin, "One two-acre commercial vlanting ruined, evidently 
brought in on seed.” 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera mariori). New Jersey, "Prevalent in several 
greenhouses but caused no important loss"; Texas. 





CURLY TOP (virus). Oregon and California. 


MOSAIC (virus). Massachusetts, "More prevalent than usual, 10 per- 
cent"; New York, “Occurred in Richmond County"; New Jersey; Virginia, 10; 
Texas, 5; Florida, "Very prevalent in the Everglades this season"; Kansas. 


RING SPOT (virus ?). New York, "What seems to be a hitherto unre- 
ported disease has been found for two consecutive years in Schenectady 
County. “It resembles ring spot of tobacco except that the rings are much 
larger and more definite." 


SPOTTED WILT (virus). California. 


BLOSSOM END ROT (non-parasitic). New York. 
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FRUIT SPOT (undetermined). Dr. G P. Clinton reported as follows: 
"This unusual trouble developed internally before showing on the surface, 
much as does the Baldwin spot of apples. It was revorted once and has 
not been observed previously. No mycelium was fotind in the fruit". Drought 
is suggested as a possible cause. Iowa also reported a fruit spot of un- 
known origin causing 4 6 percent reduction in vield. 


FROST INJURY occurred in Connecticut. 
SUN SCALD was found in a few fields in New York. 


CAR RO T bd S ee DAUC US CARO TA 





CAULIFLOWER. See BRASSICA OLERACEA BOTRYTIS 





CELERTAC. See _ APIUM GRAVEOLENS RAF ACEUM 





CELERY. See APIUM GRAVEOLENS 





CICHORIUA ENDIVIA. ENDIVE 





BOTTOM ROT (Corticium vagum). Texas. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Marssonina panattoniana). Texas. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





WATERY SOFT ROT (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). Georgia. 





STEM ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Texas. 





CICHORIUM ENDIVIA. ESCAROLE 





BOTTOM ROT (Corticium vagum). Texas. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Marssonina panattoniana). Texas. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





STEM ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Texes. 








CITRULLUS VULGARIS. WATERMELON 





LEAF BLIGHT (Alternaria cucumerina /Macrosporium cucumerinum/)}. 
Michigan, several plantings observed in the southern part of the State in 
which almost complete defoliation occurred before any melons had matured. 








LEAF SPOT (Cercospora citrullina). Texas. 
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ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum lagenarium). Massachusetts, "Less than 
usual on both foliage and fruit"; New York; New Jersey, "Very severe in 
several plantings"; Delaware, "Very severe in late muturing plantings"; 
Mississippi; Texas; Michigan, "Much more, fruit spotting late in the season 
was serious enough to ruin the crop in some plantings”; Minnesota, more; 
Kansas. Losses estimated were 20 percent in Iowa, 7 percent in Maryland, 
and 5 percent in Massachusetts. 





STEM END ROT (Diplodia sp.). Texas. 


WILT (Fusariun bulbigenum var. niveum) wes reported as having been 
found fer the first time in Delaware. A heavy infection caused from 25 per- 
cent to comnlete loss of the Stone Mountain variety in a field in Sussex 
County. It was apparently introduced with the seed. A trace was found in 
a planting of Kleckley Sweet. The disease is said to be relatively new to 
the Norfolk section of Virginia, but it is spreading rapidly there. The 
loss was estimated at 4 percent. In Tennessee it caused a 10 percent killing 
of plants locally. In North Carolina, wilt was severe on many soils former- 
ly used for watermelons. Five to seven years rest seems to give practical 
reduction in losses in that State. Texas reported 5 percent loss. Less 
than usual, with a loss of 4 percent was reported from Iowa. New Jersey, 
Mississippi, Kansas, Wyoming and California also renorted its occurrence. 








DOWNY MILDEW (Pseudoperonospora cubensis). Connecticut and Wyoming. 


DAMPING OFF (Rhizoctonia sp.). Texas. 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Texas. 





MOSAIC (virus). Texas. 


CUCUMIS MELO. CANTALOUPE 





LEAF BLIGHT (Alternaria cucumerina). Massachusetts, less than usual, 
3 percent loss; New York; New Jersey; Delavare; Maryland, more, 5; Texas; 
South Carolina; Ohio, more, 10; Michigan, "Much more, caused widespread 
damage. Defoliation occurred early enough to curtail the cron and serious- 
ly affect the quality »f much of the late harvest, loss 5 percent"; Wiscon- 
sin, more; Iowa, much more, 29 percent loss; California, "In only one seed 
lot in plots at Davis in September". 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora cucurbitae). Texas. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum lagenarium) appeared in Massachusetts, 
"Less than usual, dry in late July and through August"; New York, less; New 
Jersey, prevalent; Pennsylvania, more, 2 percent loss; Maryland, 0.5; Michi- 
gan, “Considerable spoiling of fruit in late varieties, dry weather from 
mid-August to October prevented general damage"; Wisconsin, "More, very 
destructive in central part of State, 25 percent loss"; Iowa, much more, 
20; Kansas, "Less than in 1934, much less than in an average year". 
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POWDERY MILDEW (Erysiphe cichoracearum). New Jersey and Texas. 















FRUIT ROT (Diplodia sp.). Texas. 






WILT (Fusarium bulbigenum var. niveum).. New York, "Seems to be 
spreading in western part of the State, now know in Monroe, Frie, and 
Niagara Counties"; Mississippi; Texas and Minnesota. 
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GUMMY STEM BLIGHT (Mycospheerella citrullina). New York. 
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LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta cucurbitacesrum). Texas. 
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ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 









DOWNY MILDEW (Pseudoperonospora cubensis). Reported from Connecti- 
cut; Delaware, less, trace of infection found, not general; Maryland, 1; 
Texas, 15; Iowa, 2. Not seen in Wisconsin. 








DAMPING OFF (Pythium debaryanum). New Jersey. 





CHARCOLI ROT (Rhizoctonia bataticola). Texas. 












FRUIT ROT (Rhizopus nigricans). Texas. 









STEM ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Texas; Arkansas, rather common. 









LEAF SPOT (Septoria cucurbitacearum). New York. 









BACTERIAL WILT (Bacillus tracheiphilus). Massachusetts, general 
with usual prevalence, loss 10 percent; Connecticut; New York, less than 
usual; New Jersey, "One-sixth of the plants in a one-acre field affected"; 
Maryland, more, 4; Kansas, less. 











ANGULAR LEAF SPOT (Bacterium sp.). New Jersey. 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera merioni). Net Jersey, Mississippi, and Texas. 












CURLY TOP (virus). Oregon, 10 percent loss; California. 








MOSAIC (virus}. Connecticut, New Jersey, Maryland, Texas, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, and California. 











CUCUMIS SATIVUS&. CUCUMBER 












i LEAF BLIGHT (Alternaria cucumerina). New York, "Trace, rarely im- 
yh portant"; New Jersey, "Common but not serious"; Maryland, "More prevalent 
dt, than usual, loss 5 percent"; Texas, 0.5; Ohio, "More, considerable loss 

Hf where not checked by spraying"; Wisconsin, more. 
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FRUIT ROT (Botrytis sp.). Illinois. 


SCAB (Cladosporium cucumerinum). Massachusetts, prevalent as usual, 
loss 1.5 percent; New York, rather common late in the season, 0.5 to 2; 
Pennsylvania, more prevalent, 4; Wisconsin, more than in 1934. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum lagenarium). Massachusetts; New Jersey; 
Pennsylvania, more; Maryland, qore; Tennessee, "Caused severe injury in 
plantings at the Cumberland Homestead project"; Mississippi; Wisconsin, 
more; Puerto Rico, very prevalent. 





POWDERY MILDEW (Erysiphe cichcracearum). Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Texas, and California. 





WILT (Fusarium bulbigenum var. niveum). Texas 





FRUIT ROT (Fusarium sp.). Texas. 


GUMMY STEM BLIGHT (Mycosphaerella citrullina). New York, "Spreading 
in the State"; Nev Jersey, "Severe but did not affect the yield”. 





DOWNY MILDEW (Pseudoperonospora cubensis). Massachusetts, "Less, of 
no commercial importance"; Connecticut; New York; Maryland, "More, 1 percent 
reduction in yield"; Louisiana, “Requires two sprayings a week to keep under 
control”; Texas, 5; Wisconsin. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





DAMPING OFF (Pythium debaryanum). Connecticut and New Jersey. 


TIMBER ROT (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). New york, trace; Illinois, 
"Caused serious damage in greenhouse." 





STEM ROT (Sclerotiwn rolfsii). Texes. 





SOFT ROT (Bacillus carotovorus). New Jersey. 





BACTERI..L YILT (Bacillus tracheiphilus). Massachusetts, 20 percent 
loss; New York; New Jersey; Pennsylvania, 13; Maryland, more, 1.5; Texas, 
1; Ohio, "Much more, extremely large number of beetles resulted in a seri- 
ous attack-this season, 8 percent"; Michigan, "More, beetles very numerous 
but the general use of poison prevented more serious losses, garden plant- 
ings often a total ioss, 3"; Wisconsin, more; Iowa, 4. 





ANGULAR LEAF SPOT (Bacterium lachrymans). Massachusetts, trace; 
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New York, trace; Delaware, "Very general following heavy rains during the 
week of June 24"; Mississippi; Texas, trace; Wisconsin; Towa, trace, 




























CUPLY TOP (virus). T"ashington and Oregon. 


MOSAIC (virus). Massachusetts, 2 percent; New Jersey; New York; 
Maryland, 5; Texas, 1; Ohio, 2; Michigan, 2;. Wisconsin; North Dakota, trace; 
Kansas; Yyoming; California; Puerto Rico, "Very serious last part of the. 
season, the first serious outbreak seen on the island." 


i : MALNUTRITION. Magnesium deficiency was more noticeable in Massachu- 
ai setts than in the average season. 


WEATHER INJURY. Drought was estimated to have caused a 20 percent 
reduction in yield in Massachusetts. 


CUCURBITA MAXIMA. ‘SQUASH 





LZAF BLIGHT (Alternaria cucumerina /Macrosporium cucumerinum/ ). 
New York. 





BROYN ROT (Choanephora cucurbitarum). New Jersey and Texas. 
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SCAB (Cladosporium cucumerinum) was present in Massachusetts but 
caused practically no injury on winter squash. 
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ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum lagenarium). New Jersey. 
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POWDERY MILDE” (Erysiphe cichoracearum). New York, Nev Jersey, 
Texas, and California. 





STORAGE ROT (Fusarium sp.). New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 
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WILT (Fusarium sp.). Texas and California. 
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GUMMY STEM BLIGHT and FRUIT ROT (Mycosphaerella citrullina). Massa- 
chusetts, less severe than in an average year. 
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STORAGE ROT (Penicillium sp.). Massachusetts. 





Ht: DOWNY MILDEW (Pseudoperonospora cubensis). Texas. 





BLACK MOLD ROT (Rhizopus sp.). Massachusetts. 


BACTERIAL WILT (Bacillus tracheiphilus}. Massachusetts, "The most 








ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Texas, 
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damaging disease in all sauash varieties, reduction in vield 9 percent, 
additional loss due to fruit decay in storage, 1"; New York; New Jersey, 
"Common throughout the State, severe in some plantings". 


LEAF SPOT (Bacterium cucurbitae). Massachusetts, "Very common but 
of little importance due to dry weather"; New York. 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Texas. 





CURLY TOP (virus). Washington and Oregon. 


MOSAIC (virus). Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Texas, and 
California. 





CUCURBITA PEP. PUMPKIN 
LEAF SPOT (Alternaria sp.). New Jersey. 


POWDERY MILDEW (Erysiphe cichoracearum). Massachusetts, New York, 
and New Jersey. 





BLACK ROT (Mycosphaerella citrullina). New York, "Caused slight 
loss on' one farm on fruit of pumpkin. Less severe than in 1994." 





DOVNY MILDE™ (Pseudoperonospora cubensis). New Jersey. 





WILT (Bacillus tracheiphilus). New York. 





MOSAIC (virus). New Jersey. 


CUCURBITA PEPO CONDENS A. SUMMER SQUASH. 





SCAB (Cladosporium cucumerinum). Massachusetts reported considerable 
damage in July and early August. 





POWDERY MILDEW (Erysiphe cichoracearum). Connecticut. 





WILT (Bacillus tracheiphilus). Massachusetts, 9 percent reduction 
in yield; Connecticut, 





CURLY TOP (virus). Oregon. 


MOSATC (virus). Massachusetts, ‘Much more common and destructive in 


the eastern part of the State, more demaging to summer than to winter squash." 
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CUCURBITA__sSp. GOURD 





ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum lagenarium). Nev Jersey; Delaware, 
"Ornamental types cf some varieties showed heavy fruit infection, colored 
fruits as variegated types appeared resistant". 





DOWNY MILDEW (Pseudoperonospora cubensis). New Jersey. 





CYNARA SCOLYMUS. ARTICHOKE GLOBE 





POWDERY MILDEW (Erysiphe cichoracearum). California. 





DAUCUS CAROTA. CARROT 





BLACK ROT (Alternaria radicina). New York. 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora anii carotae). Massachusetts, New York, Texas, 
Ohio, Minnesota, and California. 





STEM ROT (Corticium vagum). New Jersey. 





SCAB (Fusarium sp. isolated in culture) on the roots was observed 
for the first time in Arizona. "The high price paid for wigter carrots 
last season increased the acreage and also emphasized diseases. Scab may 
have been present before but not noticed." 


LEAF BLIGHT (Macrosporium carotae). Massachusetts, "Ubiquitous, 
loss 5 percent"; Connecticut; New Jersey, "Very severe in Middlesex County 
and prevalent also in Bergen, Hunterdon, and Passaic Counties"; New York, 
"More than usual due to rainy periods"; Pennsylvania, more, 5; Texas; Ohio; 
Michigan, "High rainfall as well as temperature responsible for greater 
prevalence than usual"; Missouri, much more, 20; Arizona, "Much more, 
serious in 1944 for the first time, on winter carrots in the Salt River 
Valley and later in the Prescott area." 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





WATERY SOFT ROT (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). Massachusetts and New 





York. 


STEM ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Texas. 





DAMPING OFF (various organisms). Massachusetts. 


SOFT ROT (Bacillus carotovorus). Massachusetts, prevalent in stor- 
age; New York; New Jersey; Texas; Minnésota, "Growth of carrots checked in 
mid-summer by high temperature, followed by second growth that attracted 
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the seed-corn maggot, eggs being deposited in the tender second growth shoots, 
soft rot followed the injury"; Iowa. ‘% 


BACTERIAL SPOT (Pseudomonas carotae). Iowa and California. ii 





) YELLOWS (virus). Connecticut; New York, "Severe in Nassau County, ie 
80 percent infection in a few fields." 7 i 
3 


DODDER (Cuscuta sp.). Texas. 


ROOT ROT (undetermined). WYWyoming reported a 7 percent loss due to 4 
an undetermined cause, possibly soil condition. H 


DILL. See ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS 





xas, 
DIOSCOREA sp YAM Be 





WILT (Fusarium sp.). Puerto Rico. i 





BLIGHT (undetermined). Puerto Rico, a Colletotrichum was isolated 
from several lesions. 
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EGG PLANT. see  SOLANUM MFLONGENA 





ENDIVE. See CICHORIUM FNDIVIA 
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S ESCAROLE. See CICHORIUM ENDIVIA 
’ 





FENNEL. See FOENICULUM VULG/. RE 
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FOENICULUM VULGARE. FENNEL 





STEM ROT (Rhizoctonia sp.). New Jersey, caused decayed pits at 
base of stems a few days arter plants were ridged with soil for bleaching. 
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GOURD. See CUCURBITA sp. 
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GUMBO. See HIBISCUS ESCUL™NTUS 
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eo HELIANTHUS TUBEROSUS. ARTICHOKE, i 
ri JERUSAUEM 








POWDERY MILDEW (Zrysiphe cichoracearum). Georgia. 








RUST (Puccinia helianthi). Massachusetts and Georgia. 
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ST=M ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Texas. 





HIBISCUS ESCULENTUS. OKRA GUMBO 





WILT (Fusarium vasinfectum). Texas. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





RHIZOCTONIA ROOT ROT (Rhizoctonia sp.). Texas. 





WILT (Verticillium albo-atrum). New Jersey. 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Mississippi and Texas. 





HORSERADISH. See RADICULA ARMORECTA 





ITPOMEA BATATAS. SWEET POTATO 





SOIL ROT (Actinomyces sp.). New Jersey, "Apparently increasing in 
severity in certain sections of southern Jersev"; Delaware; Maryland; 


Mississippi; Texas; Kansas. 





BLACK ROT (Ceratostomella fimbriata). Connecticut; New Jersey, 
caused some heavy losses; Delaware; Maryland, more than in 1944, 2.5 per- 
cent loss; Virginia, 5; Tennessee, "Less than in 1944 or in an average 
year, 5"; North Carolina, "Not as severe as usual, losses in storage have 
not been heavy"; Mississippi; Texas, 10; Arkansas, common; Iowa, 5; Indi- 
ana, less, 1; Kansas, "Field infection less than in 1944 or in an average 
year, storage house infection about the same as in previous years." 





STEM ROT (Corticium vagum). Texas, Missouri, and Kansas. 


DRY ROT (Diaporthe batatatis). Mississippi and Texas. 





JAVA BLACK ROT (Diplodia tubericola). Mississippi and Texas. 





STEM ROT (Fusarium bulbigenum var. batatas and F. oxysporum f. 2 
/®. hyperoxysporum/). New Jersey, "Not serious where sprouts were treated 
before setting, very severe in some plantings"; Delaware; Maryland, more 
than usual, 2 percent injury; Virginia, 7; Tennessee, 4; North Carolina, 
"Worse than it has been in seven years"; Mississippi; Tennessee; Texas; 
Arkansas, widely distributed; Iowa, less than usual, 4; Indiana, less than 
usual, much less than in 1934, 4; Kansas, less, 5; California. 








SURFACE ROT (Fusarium oxysporum). New Jersey; North Carolina, 
"Losses in the spring were heavy again this year, by far the most im- 
portant disease in potatoes remaining in storage after February." 
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SCURF (Monilochaetes infuscans). Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginis, North Carolina, Mississippi, Texes, and California. It 
was not noted in Indiana or Kansas. 
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ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum ommivorum). Texas. - 
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FOOT ROT (Plenodomus destruens). Maryland and Tennessee. 








MOTTLE NECROSIS (Pythium ultimum). Maryland; North Carolina, "Less 1 
severe than usual, sweet votatoes were harvested under more favorable con- a 
ditions and very little infection occurred even on soils known to be in- by 
fested."™ 











CHARCOAL ROT (Rhizoctonia bataticola). Maryland, Mississippi, and 





Texas. 








VIOLET ROOT ROT (Rhizoctonia crocorum). Texas. 








SOFT ROT,RING ROT (Rhizopus nigricans). New Jersey; Delaware; North 
Carolina, "Abundant as usual but not as important in storage as some other 
diseases, caused heavy losses where notatoes were badly bruised and not dried 
out well in the early period of storage"; Mississippi, "Much more than usual, 
loss in uncured potatoes from slight to 100 percent"; Texas, 10; Indiana; 
Towa, 10; Kansas, 2. 





STEM ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Texas. 








STORAGE ROTS (various organisms). Maryland, 7 percent; Tennessee, 
10; Arkansas, “Considerable loss, not as much as in 1934"; Iowa, 15; Puerto 
Rico. 
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ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Mississippi. 












MOSAIC (virus). Texas, trace. 












KOHLRABI. See _BRASSICA OLERACEA CAULORAPA ' 









LACTUCA LETTUCE 





SATIVA. 









LEAF SPOT (Alternaria sp.). Texas. 





GRAY MOLD ROT (Botrytis cinerea). Massachusetts, "The cutstanding | 
disease in the fall crop"; New York, "The most important lettuce trouble } 
this year in Nassau County, more than last year but less than usual in Erie ‘| 
County (up to 10 percent), continues to claim from 10 to 15 percent of the 
Spring crop of Big Boston head lettuce in the Eden Valley district in fields 
where the crop is grown year after year"; Arizona, "Found for the first time 
on winter lettuce." 
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DOWNY MILDEW (Bremia lactucae). Massachusetts, "Not very injurious 





except in packed boxes watered"; Connecticut, in cold frames; New York, 
"More severe than for several years, general in cold fremes on Romaine and 
Iceberg"; New Jersey; Arizona, “Reported for the first time, only on winter 
crop"; California. 


BOTTOM ROT (Corticium vagum). Massachusetts, "Unusually conspicuous 
in the early season"; New York; Texas; Kansas. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Marssonina panattoniana). Texas. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





DROP (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). Massachusetts, "More than an aver- 
age amount in the early crop, from 1 to 80 percent infection in the fields, 
checked by dry weather and little in the fall crop"; New Vork, less than 
usual; New Jersey; Virginia; Florida, 5 percent loss; Texas; Ohio, 1; Ari- 
zona, “Much more than in former years, infection which has hitherto been 
confined to the Elroy district was carried to the Salt River Valley, pro- 
bably on cull lettuce and trimmings". 





LEAF SPOT (Septoria lactucae). Connecticut, New vork, and Virginia. 





SOFT ROT (Bacillus carotovorus). Massachusetts, prevalent in the 
fall, loss 2 percent; Texas, 4. 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Texas. 





BIG VEIN (virus). New York and California. 
MOSAIC (virus). New York and New Jersey. 
SPOTTED WILT (virus). California, less than formerly. 


YELLOWS (virus of aster yellows). New York, New Jersey, Virginia, 
and Texas. Losses ran as high as 50 percent in some fields in New York. 
New Jersey reported 19 percent in one field of the Romaine variety, and 
Virginia, 4, in a ten-acre field. 


YELLOWS (California aster yellows). California; Kansas, on wild 
lettuce. 


MALNUTRITION. New Jersey reported an unbalanced condition due to 
excess nitrogen in the form of ammonia formed during the rapid decay of pea 
vines in greenhouses. Lettuce was planted in four greenhouses, three were 
manured with pea vines and one of the three sterilized by steam, the fourth 
was unsterilized and without pea vines. Plants in the three houses were in 
a wilted condition, those in the fourth free from wilt. 
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LYCOPERSICUM ESCULENTUM TOMATO 





COLLAR ROT and EARLY BLIGIT (Alternaria solani). The collar rot 
phase was very severe in New Jersey, esvecially on some lots of plants 
shipped from the South. It caused a total loss in a few fields. Delaware, 
"Generally reported in Bridgeville area during June, common with some south- 
ern shipped plants"; general in Marviané, loss for State 0.5 percent; of 
minor importance in Georgia. 





Early blight in Massachusetts, "Got off to a vigorous start during 
the rainy weather of June and early Julv and continued to.develop steadily 
during the dry month of Aupust on many farms. However, it was held under 
satisfactory control either when several spray applications were made follow- 
ing transplanting, or where the fields were thoroughly treated for late 
blight during August and September", total loss 8 percent; Connecticut; 
Pennsylvania, about the usual amount; New York, more prevalent, "All fields 
had some this year"; Marylsnd, total loss 8 percent; Virginia, "Appeared in 
epiphytotic form both in tomato plant beds and in the field. In many cases 
the plants were completely girdled just above the ground line"; Tennessee, 
12 percent loss; South Carolina, more than last year, 15 percent loss. 
Florida, “Less revalent than usual, due to less dew and fog 32nd an un- 
usually dry season"; Mississippi, "Reported in four counties in south- 
western part, of slight importance"; Louisiana, about the usual amount; 
Texas, 0.1 percent; Ohio, more than usual, "Has caused a large loss of yield 
on the upper fruit clusters, and in some instances has appeared as a stéu- 
end rot of the fruit and has been very severr”; Michigan, more than usual, 
"fore imoortant in Berrien County than elsewhere this year. Typical nail 
head spotting of the fruit observed for the first time"; Wisconsin, much 
more, 15 percent loss, “Found on stems of plants shipped in, mostly from 
Georgia"; Minnesota, trace; Iowa, "T™n tomato fields around Marshalltown. 
Thought to have come in on imported plants. Locally grown plants free"; 
California, “Found in plant beds at Coyote and Sacramento." 


NAILHEAD SPOT (Alternaria tomato}. Tennessee, 1 percent loss; Iowa 
and Oregon, 2 percent loss. 





STEM ROT and FRUIT ROT (Botrytis cinerea). In Massachusetts, four or 
five cases of stem rot were reported. In one case all 4,000 plants had to be 
removed even before one picking. In Hunterdon County, New Jersey, a severe 
outbreak was reported on tomato seedlings. The seedlings, in all cases, were 
severely cankered and nearly completely decayed at the ground line. Georgia, 
"Young seedlings in Athens greenhouse damped-cff badly in May". Illinois, 
"Because of the damp weather which prevailed during the spring months, a 
very serious outbreak of stem-end rot occurred in greenhouse plantings." 

Gray mold fruit rot was reported from New York also. 
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LEAF MOLD (Cladosporium fulvum). Massachusetts, "Bad this fall"; 





Connecticut, one report, less than last year; New York, "Less than usual 
in greenhouses because cooler weather in early fall and late spring gave 
lower inside humidities"; Pennsylvania, about the same as last year, re- 
ported from seven counties, scattered, 2 percent loss; Mississippi, re- 
ported from Oktibbeha, Lauderdale, and Harrison Counties; Texas, loss 1 
percent; Michiran, “Observed for the first time on field tomatoes. Sev- 
eral fields in Jackson County were heavily infected. These plants were 
grown in greenhouses and transplanted to the field. Infection originated 
in the greenhouse but the high humidity of June and July provided very 
favorable conditions for the continued development and spread of the dis- 
ease"; Wisconsin, “About the sane as last year, mostly a greenhouse trouble"; 
California, “Serious only in greenhouses." 


ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum phomoides). New York, "Present in a few 
fields"; Maryland, "This disease has been much more important the last three 
seasons than usual, due to early defoliation because of storms"; Texas, 
trace; Kansas. 





DAMPING-OFF, STEM, and SOIL ROT (Corticium vagum /Rhizoctonia solani/), 
Damping-off and fruit rot were reported from Connecticut; stem rot from Mon- 
mouth County, New Jersey; soil rot caused 0.1 percent loss in Texas. 





FUSARIUM “TLT (Fusarium tycopersici) was observed’ in and reported 
from several sections in Massachusetts and was no doubt more damaging than 
in the average year. "This disease was conspicuous during the hot dry weather 
of late July and during August. Twenty-five percent loss of plants on one 
farm in Hampden County was traced to seed origin”™;New York; New Jersey, 
common throughout the State, prevalent in Gloucester, Monmouth, Mercer, and 
Middlesex Counties; Delaware, scattered infection found; Maryland, scattered, 
about the same as last year, 0.5 percent loss; Virginia, local, losses re- 
duced by use of Marglobe variety, 7 percent loss, (P. D. Re 19:203, 244); 
Tennessee, prevalence same as last year, 10 percent loss; North Carolina, 
"wilt observed throughout the southeastern and southern part of the State. 
The resistant varieties give satisfactory control"; South Carolina, same as 
last year, 5 percent loss; Florida, "Much more prevalent than last year. 
Usually present in most fields during all seasons but more damage occurred 
this season due to planting susceptible varieties, combined with dry and 
hot weather"; Mississippi, general, but less prevalent than last year; 
Louisiana, reported from five counties in southeastern part of State, about 
the same as last year; Texas, 4 percent loss; Arkansas, prevalent and fairly 
important; Indiana, less than last year, but more prevalent compared with 
average year; Michigan, iess than last year, "In an inspection of 1,000 
acres in Monroe, Jackson, and Lenawee Counties not a single wilted plant was 
observed. It is established to some extent in Berrien County and other 
areas in southwestern Michigan where southern grown plants have been used 
for several years. Continues as an important disease in the greenhouse"; 

"A greenhouse trouble in Wisconsin"; Missouri, less than last year, 4 per- 
cent loss; Kansas, "No crop due to hot weather, thus no loss from this 
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disease"; Montana, trace; California, reported from Solano, Contra Costa, 
Merced, Los Angeles, and San Diego counties. 


RIPE ROT (Phoma destructiva’). New Vork; Florida, less than usual, 
"Occasional heavy losses are suffered by growers and shippers from this dis- 
ease in the south Date County area. Shipments in midseason oftentimes run 
as high as 50 to 60 vercent loss from the disease. Western Collier County 
on the Tamiami Trail is the heaviest loser from this disease. Blowing sand 
abrates and wounds the fruit, causing nearly 100 percent loss from field in- 
festations and development in shipment"; Téxas, 0.1 percent loss. 





LATS BLIGHT (Phytophthora infestans). Massachusetts, "Tomato late 
blight was even less conspicuous than in 1934. Although it made its ini- 
tial appearance much earlier than in past years, by July 25 in Bristol Coun- 
ty, for example, dry weather held it in almost comolete control until rains 
in late August and early September. Heavy losses occurred in a small num- 
ber of scattered fields of late tomatoes in Norfolk, Plymouth, and Bristol 
counties, that received inadequate vrotection. In the rest of the State it 
was Of slight consequence, not showing up until around the last part of 
September or early October, after even most of the late fields hed been 
harvested. (P. De Re 19:241, 310); Connecticut, later in appearing and 
much less than last year, only three reports. New York, ""specially seri- 
ous in lower Yudson Valley again this year, none found in Nassau or Rich- 
mond counties this year"; Pennsylvania and Texas, trace; California, "More 
prevalent than last year, found in plant beds in Orange County, March 29, 
also reported from Ventura County." 





BUCKEYE, STEM, and WATERY ROT (Phytophthora spp.). Phytophthora 
parasitica (P. terrestris) was reported from New York. "Present to slight 
extent, as usual in several greenhouses in Monroe County, affects only the 
two lover clusters of fruit." Maryland, trace; Texas, 1 percent loss; 
Illinois, "Outbreak of the disease probably correlated with poor watering 
practices during the damp cloudy spring." Phytophthora sp. was isolated 
from tomato in New Jersey, in many cases it caused fruit decay. 














TIMBER ROT (Sclerotinis sclerotiorum). New York; Illinois reported 
serious damage in greenhouse crops. (P. D. R- 19:141). 





SOUTHERN WILT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Virginia, trace, (P. De Re 19: 
244); Georgia, "Found destroying young plants in Tifton area"; Texas, 0.1 
percent loss; Mississippi; Indiana, trace. 





LEAF SPOT (Septoria lycopersici) "Was not destructive in Massachu- 
Setts this year. Yery dry in August when it usually gets started. Rather 
heavy infections were observed occasionally late in the season"; Connecticut, 
four reports, about as prevalent as last year; New York, "More prevalent 
than last year, caused heavy defoliation in all fields late in year"; New 
Jersey, prevalent; Pennsylvania, less than last year, scattered, 4 percent 
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loss; Delaware, general, much more prevalent than last year, “Heavy rains 
first week of September favored exceptional spread, causing maximum de- 
foliation"; Maryland, scattered and less prevalent than last year, 0.5 per- 
cent loss; Tennessee, 8 percent loss, about the same as last year; South 
Carolina, same as last year, trace; Texas, 1 percent loss; Mississippi; 
Arkansas, appeared earlier than usual; Ohio, general, more prevalent than 
last year; Indiana, local, more prevalent than last year; Illinois, (P. D. 
R- 19:153); Michigan, scattered, more than last year, "Abundant moisture 
during early part of growing season was very favorable for leaf spot, but 
a threatening epiphytotic was averted by a dry August and September. Seri- 
ous defoliation was observed as early as August 15, but drought conditions 
thereafter almost completely checked further development"; Wisconsin, 
scattered, less than average year, but as much as last year; Minnesota; 
Iowa, iiissouri, trace; Kansas, no loss reported. 





WILT (Verticillium spp.) was observed in and reported from several 
sections in Massachusetts and was no doubt more damaging than in the aver- 
age year. It was most conspicuous during the hot dry weather of late July 
and during August. Also in New York and Washington, reported as V. albo- 
atrum; Mississippi, reported as V- dahliae. 





BACTERIAL CANKER (Aplanobacter michiganense)}. Massachusetts; New 
York, found in two greenhouses in Monroe and Frie counties with 10 to 40 
percent loss; New Jersey, "A careful inspection of several tomato fields 
in which the plants were slowly dying showed that the trouble in most cases 
was caused by this disease, which has been in the State for at least seven 
years, and in 1940, 1931, and 1942 caused heavy losses on a few farms. In 
1944 and 1944 there was very little but the disease was prevalent again this 
year. <A number of infected fields were examined in Monmouth and Gloucester 
counties, and reports were received to the effect that the disease was 
prevalent in other localities. One field in Gloucester County showed 100 
percent infection"; Pennsylvania, 2 percent loss, more than last year, found 
in twelve counties; Maryland, 0.5 percent loss, about the same as last year; 
in Virginia the disease appeared to be seed-borne, since most severely in- 
fected fields were grown from seed from one company, loss 5 percent. (P. D. 
Re 19:203, 243, 244). Reported in most of the southeastern counties of North 
Carolina, and observed near Johns in Scotland County. In Georgia, the dis- 
ease was found in one field near Tifton. Reported from three counties in 
southern Mississippi, less than average year. In east Texas there was con- 
siderable damage but the outbreak was sporadic and in the same section the 
disease was prevalent on one farm and absent from adjoining ones. Probably 
this may be accounted for by the seed from infected plants. The total loss 
was estimated to be 5 percent. An inspection of 1,000 acres in southern 
Michigan revealed an important increase in the amount of canker in recent 
years. The source was traced to the seed in all instances. The systemic 
and fruit spot phase of canker seldom occurred in the same field. Kansas, 
none noted; Wisconsin, same as last year; California, reported from thir- 
teen counties. 
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BACTERIAL SPECK (Bacterium punctatum). Minnesota, trace. 





BACTERIAL YILT (Bacterium solanacearum) was very common throughout 
New Jersey. In Camden County plants in which injury occurred were from a 
different shipment than the major portion of the field in which no injury 
was found; Virginia; severe in Granville, "ake, Durham, and Chatham Coun- 
ties, North Carolina, also found in various counties in the eastern part 
of the State. No variety appears resistant; South Carolina, 2 percent loss; 
Georgia, in fields near Tifton; Mississippi; Texas, 4 percent loss; [Illi- 
hois, (P. D. R. 19:226). 





BACTERIAL SPOT (Bacterium vesicatorium). Maryland and Virginia, 
less than last year, caused @ loss of 0.4 percent in Maryland and 16 per- 
cent in Virginia. Georgia, "Some found in almost all fields inspected"; 
Tlorida, "Much less than last year, this disease usually follows injury 
by blowing sand, or insect punctures, no late winds caused sand injury 
this year"; Mississippi; Texas, 0.5 percent loss; Michigan, more than last 
year, "Seldom seen in Michigan and the cases observed this season could all 
be attributed to the use of contaminated seed"; Iowa, more than last year; 
Missouri, trace. (P. D. Re 19:203, 243, 244, 279). 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Massachusetts; Georgia, "In Septem- 
ber, a 75 percent infection was noted on mature plants in a two-acre field 
near Athens"; Florida, same as last year, “Severe during warm months in a 
few infested areas in the Everglades"; Texas, total loss 1 percent; Wis- 
consin,, in greenhouses; Misscuri, trace, less than last year. 





CURLY TOP (WESTERN YELLOW BLIGHT) (virus). See also P. D- R- 20: 
72-76. Oregon, 40 percent loss; California, "% C. Cook reports 50 per- 
cent curly top in tomatoes in all areas south of Tuolumne River and 20 to 
2) percent north of this line (Modesto). Tomatoes are grown mostly north 
of Modesto on account of this disease"; Arizona, “Occurred wherever toma- 
toes were grown. One large field interplanted with corn, at San Simon, 
Cochise County, entirely escaped curly tep"; Utah, (P. D. R. 19:191); 
Montana, 2 percent loss; “ashinston. 


MOSAIC (virus) Massachusetts, general, 2 percent loss, about the 
same as last year; Connecticut, one report; New York, "Some observed in 
practically all plantings. Loss probably very slight; New Jersey; Mary- 
land, general, about as prevalent as last year, 0-5 percent loss; Pennsyl- 
vania, about the same as last year, scattered, 4 percent loss; Tennessee 
(P. D.R. 19:153); North Carolina, "Abundant throughout the State"; Florida, 
less than last year; Mississippi, reported from Jones, Lineoln, Copiah, 
Hinds, Madison, and Oktibbeha counties. "The practice of staking and prun- 
ing tomatoes in the commercial area about Crystal Springs tended to spread 
the trouble rapidly"; Louisiana; Texas; Illinois, (Pe De Re 19:141); Michi- 
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Much less important than last year. No aphid infestations observed. In 
the cases observed the plants had become infected during handling in the 
greenhouse"; Yisconsin, about the same as last year, local, "Noted in 

greenhouses in Milwaukee"; Misscuri, trace, less than last year; Kansas, 
"Large percentage of plants affected--affected plants sterile. If the 

season had been favorable for the crop, loss from fern-leaf mosaic would 
have been large"; California, same as last year, "State-wide with crop." 


SPOTTED WILT (virus) of tomato was recognized for the first time in 
New York this summer, (P. D. R. 19:244). In Texas it caused 2 percent loss. 
In Michigan, "It appeared in the College fall and winter crop of tomatoes. 
All diseased plants were removed as fast as they appeared and the outbreak 
was checked. This disease apparently was pre--snt last season also but was 
not recognized as spotted wilt." In California it occurred locally in 
twenty counties. “One case was observed in a greenhouse. It was extremely 
serious in the Bay region, Santa Clara Valley, Contra Costa, and San Benito 
counties, Salinas and Santa Maria Valleys, Ventura, Los Angeles, and Orange 
ceunties." 


STREAK (virus) was about as prevaleni in Wisconsin as usual. It is 
scattered throughout the State. 


BLOSSOM END ROT (non-parasitic). Massachusetts, "In late July and 
August there was a deficiency in soil moisture, loss estimated at 4 per- 
cent"; Connecticut; New York, less than last year, "Excessive rainfall in 
most sections resulted in less disease. Not found on Long Island this year. 
No susceptible varieties grown"; New Jersey, "Prevalent in several fields in 
Essex and Middlesex counties"; Maryland, scattered, more than last year, 0.2 
percent léss; Tennessee, 5 percent loss; North Carolina, "as worse than 
usual. Some reports gave more than 50 percent loss. The losses were worse 
during the extended dreught of June"; South Carolina, general, loss about 
the same as last year, 5 percent; Florida, "Much more prevalent than last 
year, locally distributed, maximum amount in any one field 95 percent. In- 
jury perhaps due to methods of irrigation, maintaining saturated condition 
of soil by ditch seepage method"; Mississippi, general, more prevalent than 
last year; Ohio, less than last year, "Plentiful rains held this disease at 
a minimum"; Wisconsin and Iowa, less than last year; Minnesota, 4 percent 
loss; North Dakota, about as prevalent as last year, 1 percent loss; Mon- 
tana, trace; Washington, revorted from Skagit, Clallam, Jefferson, Kitsap, 
and Clark counties; Oregon, 8 percent loss. 


MANGEL-WURZEL. See BETA VULGARIS MACRORHIZA 





MUSK MELON. See CUCUMIS MELO 





OKRA. See _ HIBISC’ 3 ESCULENTUS 





ONION. See ALLIUM CEPA 








































See PETROSELINUM HORTENSE 





PARSLEY. 





PARSNIP. See PASTINACA SATIVA 








PASTINACA SATIVA. PARSNIP 



































i 
’ LEAF SPOT (Cercospora apii pastinacae). Connecticut; and New York, 
"Prevalent in one small field where parsnips had been’ grown in 1934 but ab- 

in sent where the same seed was sown on new land." 
loss. 
23. LEAF SPOT (Ramularia pastinacae). Massachusetts and New Voik. 
ak 
vas WATERY SOFT ROT (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). California. 
nely DAMPING OFF (various fungi). Massachusetts. i 
1i to . 5 
an ge SOFT ROT (Bacillus carotovorus). New Jersey. i 

ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). New Jersey. i 
is 
PEA. See PISUM SATIVUM 

id PEANUT. See ARACHTS HYPOGEA under Diseases of Special Crops. 
a! i 
in PEPPER. _See CAPSICUM ANNUM 
rear. : 
is 2" PETROSELINUM HORTENSE. PARSLEY , 

0. j 
LEAF SPOT (Alternaria sp.). New Jersey. j 
rse . 4 
it LEAF BLIGHT (Macrosporium sp.). New Jersey. 
t ' 








a DODDER (Cuscuta sp.). Texas. 

re) 

= PHASEOLUS LUNATUS MACROCARPUS. LIMA BEAN 
it ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum lindemuthianum). Mississippi. 

as 

'P» ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum truncatum). Mississippi. 








STEM ROT /Coxrticium vagum). Maryland, Plorida, California, and Puerto > 
Rico. ' i 


POD BLIGHT (Diaporthe phaseolorum).* New Jersey and Maryland. 











DOWNY MILDEW (Phytophthora phaseoli). New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
Sylvania, Maryland, and Ohio, where it was more prevalent than usual. 






BACTERIAL BLIGHT (Bacterium phaseoli). Virginia and Georgia. 





LEAF SPOT (Bacterium vignae). New ahs "Serious in a few fields*; 
New Jersey, severe; Maryland, "Usual amount, less than in 1934"; Florida, 
"Occurs in all fields in the Everglades anh is thought to be one cause of 
shedding." 

















ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Texas. 








MALNUTRITION due to magnesium hunger was reported from Massachusetts 
and calcium deficiency was the cause of the loss of one ten-acre field in 
New Jersey. 








PHASEOLUS VULGARIS. BEAN 

















LEAF S7OT (Alternaria fasciculata). New Jersey, severe on the late 
crop; New York, less than usual. 














GRAY MOLD ROT (Botrytis cinerea). New York, less prevalent than in 
1944 or in the average season. 










LEAF SPOT (Cercospora canescens). Texas. 










LEAF BLOTCH (Cercospora cruenta). Texas. 








ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum lindemuthianum) was reported as follows: 
Massachusetts, trace; New York, "Since most seed is Idaho-grown anthracnose 
is no longer much of a problem"; New Jersey, common; Delaware, more than 
usual; Maryland, scattered distribution, trace; South Carolina, none re- 
ported; Mississippi, scattered; Texas, trace; Ohio, less, generally dis- 
tributed, 0.5 percent loss; Michigan, "Trace, in garden sorts, not seen in 
field beans"; Wisconsin, less than usual, too dry; Minnesota, more, loss a 
trace; Iowa, more, 4; Kansas; ‘iorth Dakota, trace; Puerto Rico, occasional. 












_ oe 






STEM ROT (Corticium vagum). New York, "Found on several farms with 
resultant 10 percent reduction in yield"; New Jersey; West Virginia, "Pole 
beans not affected"; Florida, "Also caused soil rot of pods"; Louisiana, 

less’ than usual; Texas; Michigan, more, 0.5; California. 











SCAB (Elsinoe phaseoli). Puerto Rico. 












POWDERY MILDEW (Erysiphe polygoni). Virginia, "Much more prevalent 
than usual in the Norfolk area, all the losses occurred in the fall crop 
which is about half the annual output, reduction in yield 15 percent, addi- 
tional loss in market 25"; Florida; Texas, 3; California. 










DRY ROOT ROT (Fusarium solani martii f. 3 /¥. martii phaseoli/ and 
Fusarium spp.). New Hampshire; Massachusetts, 10 percent loss; Connecticut; 
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Maryland, more than usual, 4; Virginia, more; South Carolina more than 
usual, 5 percent loss; Mississippi; Ohio, more, 1; Michigan, trace; Mon- 
tana, 1; Wyoming, 5; California, 

ANGULAR LEAF SroT (Isariopsis griseola). New York, collected once 
in western part of the State. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





DOWNY MILDEW (Phytophthora phaseoli). New Jersey. 





DAMPING OFF (Pythium sp.). Texas, 2 percent loss. 


ROOT ROT (Rhizoctonia bataticola). Louisiana, the first report of 
this disease in the State. 





STEM ROT (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). Massachusetts, much less than 
usuél, a trace of pod rot; New York, less, trece.. 





STEM ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Mississippi; Louisiana, "Scattered 
distribution, a loss as high as 15 percent noted in one place"; Texas, 4; 
Puerto Rico, “Very abundant during the rainy season." 





RUST (Uromyces phaseoli typica). Massachusetts, "Decidedly less 
conspicuous than in the average season"; New York, "One case seen in a 
home garden"; Tennessee; Florida, “Infection confined to foliage ef ma- 
ture plants"; South Csrolina, trace; Mississippi; Louisiana; Texas; Mon- 
tana; Washington; California. It was not observed in Wisconsin or 
Minnesota. 





i 


BACTERIAL WILT (Bacterium flaccumfaciens). New York, less than 
usual; Michigan, "Some fields showed as much as 10 percent dead plants in 
August on early planted stock, less severe in late plantings"; Nebraska, a 
survey of 28 fields revealed infection in four averaging 0.5 percent. 
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BACTERIAL BLIGHT (Bucterium pheseoli and B. medicaginis phaseolicola 
[halo blight/) ccecurred as follows: 
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B. phaseoli: Massachusetts, "Common in spots"; New York, "Serious 
in a few kidney bean fields planted with eastern seed"; New Jersey, "More 
severe than for the past few years"; Georgia; Mississippi; Louisiana, more 
prevalent than halo blight; Texas, 5 percent loss; South Carolina, "Bac- 
terium spp. more because of heavy rains and low temperature early in the 
season, total loss a trace"; Ohio, "Chiefly B. phaseoli, has cause“ losses 
running as high as 70 percent in some varieties"; Michigan, "Less than in 
1944, systemic infection general this season, 2.5"; Wisconsin, North Dakote, 
more, 0.5; Nebraska, "Both leaf and pod infection slight"; Kansas, more; 
Wyoming, 1.5; Arizona, "More loss in central Arizona than in southern part." 
Puerto Rico. 
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Halo blight: Massachusetts, 3; Louisiane, less than usual; Ohio; 
Michiran, “Defoliation noted in many fields when pods were half mature, 
much worse on early planted stock"; North Dakota; Nebraska, no infection; 
Wyoming, 5. Undesignated species: Marvland, 1.5; Virginia, more than in 
1934, loss on green snap beans, 7; Tennessee, 1; Florida, "Usual amount but 
less than last year in the Everglades"; Minnesota, 4; Iowa, less, trace; 
Montana, “Especially bad on garden beans, 2." 


ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Florida, "Severe during the warmer 
months in a few infested areas"; Mississippi; Texas. 





CURLY TOP (virus). Idaho, Washington, Oregon. 


MOSAIC (virus). Massachusetts, 4 percent injury; Connecticut; New 
York, “Rarely a problem any more on field beans, considerable on snap beans 
especially in fields planted with western seed"; Maryland, "Less, resistant 
varieties are generally used"; Virginia, prevalent; Tennessee, 2; South 
Carolina, “Trace; Rountiful and Black Valentine very resistant; all Refu- 
gees except the new U. S. strains susceptible"; Florida, "First observa- 
tion in the Everglades, due to sweet clover virus"; Texas; Michigen, "Ro- 
bust variety highly resistant, not a factor except in canning stock, trace 
of injury"; Wisconsin; Minnesota, 2; North Dakota, 2; Nebraska, "A survey 


of 28 irrigated fields of the Great Northern variety showed all to be in- 
fected with an average prevalence of 1 percent; Kansas; Montana, 5; Wyoming, 
6; Washington; Oregon, 5; California, Puerto Rico, "Common and very often 
abundant." 


CHLOROSIS (non-parasitic}. New Jersey and Texas. 


MALNUTRITION due to deficiencies of manganese and zinc occurred with 
less prevalence in Fiorida. Manz rese deficiency is becoming less common 
due to the general use of manganese sulfate sprays and zine deficiency has 
been controlled by zinc sulfate. sprays. 


WEATHER INJURY. Drought caused serious reduction in yield in 


Arkansas and leef laceration and dwarfing of plants resulted from frost 
injury in Washington. 


PIGEON PEA. See CAJANUS INDICUS 





PISUM SATIVUM. PEA 





ROOT ROT (Aphanomyces eutiches). Massachusetts, "Partly responsible 
for root rot losses of 25 percent"; New vork, “present on several farms, 
loss on two, 5"; New Jersey; Pennsylvania, "Yas almost driven pea growers 
in the southeastern part of the State out of production”; Maryland, less 
than usual, 3; South Carolina, together with Fusarium caused 10 percent 
loss; Wisconsin, "Can be found in most pea fields on old pea soils, not as 
serious as in many previous years"; Montana. 
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LEAF and POD SPOT (Ascochyta pisi). New Jersey, South Carolina, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Washington, and California. See also Mycosphaerella. 








OOT ROT (Ascochyta pinodella). South Carolina, Washington, and 
California. See also Mycosphaerella. 








BLIGHT (Ascochyta spp.). Messachusetts, New York, Maryland, Tenn- 
essee, Montana, and Oregon. See aiso Mycosphaerella. 





CLADOSPORIUM SPOT (Cladosporium pisicola). Washingtor. and California. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum pisi}. Wisconsin. 





STEM ROT (Corticium vagum}. Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Texas, Washington. 





POWDERY MILDEW (Erysiphe polygoni). Massachusetts; New York; New 
Jersey; Florida, more than usual; Mississippi; Louisiana; Texas; Wisconsin; 
Wyoming; Washington; California. 





FUSARIUM WILT (Fusarium orthoceras var. pisi). Massachusetts, 2 per- 
cent loss; Maryland, "Less than formerly, resistant strains used throughout 
the infested area"; New York; Texas; Wisconsin, "Use of resistant strains in- 
creasing, especially Resistant Wisconsin Perfection"; Montana, trace; Vyoming; 
Idaho, less than in 1934 due probably to the general use of resistant strains; 
Washington; Oregon, 2; California. 





NEAR WILT (Fusarium oxysporum f. 8). Wisconsin, Idaho, California. 





ROOT ROT (Fusarium solani var martii f. 2 /¥. martii pisi/). Massa- 
chusetts, South Carolina, Mississippi, Ohio, Wisconsin, Idaho, California. 








ROOT ROT (Fusarium sp.). Texas, Ohio, Michigan, Montana, and 
Washington. 


MYCOSPHAERELLA BLIGHT (Mycosphaerella pinodes). Massachusetts; New 
York; Maryland, "Usual amount, more than in 1944, 0.5 percent loss"; South 
Carolina, Ascochyta spp. and Mycosphaerella caused 5 percent loss; Texas, 
0.5; Wisconsin; California. See also Ascochyta. 








DOWNY MILDEW (Peronospera viciae). New York, Mississippi, Wisconsin, 
Washington, and California. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omniverum). Texas. 





ROOT ROT (Pythium spp.). Massacmsetts, "Caused damping off of 
seedlings as well as root rot in maturer plants"; Washington. 









STEM ROT (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). California. 












LEAF SPOT (Septoria pisi). Wisconsin and California. 









RUST (Uromyces fabae). Maine, "Observed for the first time in the 
State in 1944"; California, first report. 













BACTERIAL BLIGHT (Bacterium pisi). Massachusetts; New York; Maryland, 
0.2 percent; Mississippi, locally severe; Michigan, trace; Wisconsin, more 
than usual; Montana, 1 percent; Wyoming; California, slight occurrence. An 
unidentified bacterial blight occurred in Wasnington. 












ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Florida and Texa:. 












MOSAIC (virus). New York; New Jersey, less than usual; Texas; Idaho, 
"Three types noted, the most important one caused by the same virus that is 
common on red clover, another type is identical with yellow bean mosaic 
(bean virus 2) and a third produces leaf and stipule enations, neither of 
the two last mentioned types are regarded as commercially important in the 
State at present"; Washington, two types designated "mosaic" and'W-mosaic"; 
California, perhans more than one type. 













STREAK (virus). Washington and California. 






CHLOROSIS (non-parasitic). Texas and Washington. 





WEATHER INJURY. Drought did serious damage in Massachusetts, esti- 
mated at 65 percent in most home gardens. It was also reported from Wash- 
ington. Scorch due to high temperatures did some damage in Wisconsin, and 
early spring and late fall frosts in the coastal counties of California did 
considerable injury either by destroying the blossoms or the plants them- 
selves. Blemishes in the form of whitish blisters on the pods and in some 
cases on the ovules developed as another consequence of frosts. 













POTATO. See SOLANUM TUBEROSUM 











PUMPKIN. See CUCURBITA PEPO 














RADICULA ARMORACTA. HORSERADISH 










WHITE RUST (Albugo candida): New Jersey, New York, and Ohio. 









LEAF SPOT (Cercospora armoraciae). Minnesota. 









STEM ROT (Corticium vagum). Minnesota. 





LEAF SPOT (Macrosporium sp.). New Jersey. 









LEAF SPOT (Ramularia armoraciae). New York, severe on two farms. 
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LEAF SPOT (undetermined). New Jersey. 






ROOT ROT (undetermined). New Jersey. 










RADISH. 





See RAPHANUS SATIVUS 








RAPHANUS SATIVUS. RADISH 












SCAB {Actinomyces scabies). Wisconsin. 









WHITE RUST (Albugo candida). New York, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Iowa. 









LEAF SPOT (Alternaria brassicae). New Jersey. 









BLACK ROOT (Aphanomyces raphani). Connecticut and Iowa. 4 









POWDERY MILDEW (Erysiphe polygoni). California. 











DOWNY MILDEW (Peronospora parasitica). New York, Missouri. 








CLUB ROOT (Plasmodiophora brassicee). Massachusetts, very little, 
much less than usual; New York. 









BLACK ROOT {Pythium aphanidermatum). Wisconsin. 









DAMPING OFF (Pythium sp.). Massachusetts. 






DAMPING OFF (Rhizoctonia sp.). Massachusetts 









ROOT ROT (Rhizoctonia sp.). New Jersey. 









RHEUM RHAPONTICUM.. RHUBARB 












LEAF SPOT (Ascochyta rhei). Connecticut. 4 






ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum erumpens). Pennsylvania. 










LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta straminella). New York. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 
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CROWN ROT (Phytophthora cactorum). Pennsylvania. 





Be 


ROOT ROT (Phytophthora perasitica). Missouri. 








ROOT ROT (Phytophthora sp.). New Jersey; arkansas, "The limiting 
factor in rhubarb culture." 
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RUST (Puccinia phragmitis). California. 





CROW ROT (Rhizoctonia sp.). Texas, 5 percent. 





MOSAIC (virus). Illinois, suspected cases; Washington. 


DROUGHT. Kansas, “practically all rhubarb died between July 1934 
and the spring of 1945 due to drought." 


RHUBARB. See RHEUM RHATONTICUM 





RUTABAGA. See _ BRASSICA CAM?ESTRIS 





SALSIFY. See _TRAGOrOGON TORRIFOLIUS 








SOLANUM MELONGENA. EGGPLANT 


LEAF S~OT (Alternaria solani). Massachusetts, more than usual; New 
York; New Jersey. 





STEM ROT (Corticium vagum).s New Jersey and Texas. 





LEAF SrOT and FRUIT ROT ("homopsis vexans). Massachusetts, nreva- 
lent; Connecticut; New York; New Jersey; Florida; Mississippi; Texas; Icwa, 
10 percent loss; Michigan, "Much more than in 1934. No variety of a dozen 
or more in a commercial planting appeared to be resistant. The disease was 
general, causing a severe blighting on leaves and fruit." 





STEM ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Texas. 





WILT (Verticillium albo-atrum). Massachusetts, a trace to 10 per- 
cent less; New York, "Still the most serious disease of this crop"; New 
Jersey. 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Texas. 





MOSAIC (virus). Massachusetts, “Dwarfs plants and reduces fruitful- 
ness, loss 5 percent"; Texas, l. 


SOLANUM TUBEROSUM. POTATO 





SCAB (Actinomyces scabies) was reported as follows: Maine, 4 per- 
cent loss; Massachusetts, "Less noticeable than usual, due apparently to 
high soil moisture at the time tubers were setting, 1"; New York, "More in 
Monroe County but less in the State as a whole than in 1934, 4"; New Jersey, 
"More scab than for several years because of dry weather during critical 
period of infection"; Maryland, more, 4; Tennessee, 0.5; North Carolina, 
"Very little on late crop in mountain counties, -heavy loss on alkaline soils 
in eastern part of State on the early crop"; South Carolina, trace;Florida, 
less than usual, 0.1; Mississippi; Texas, 5; Arkansas, not noted; Ohio, less, 
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0.5; Michigan, "Less, wet and relatively cool weather, 1.5"; Wisconsin, * 
sual amount, acid corrosive sublimete five-minute dip gave best control i 
on new soil. Treatment not satisfactory on old petato mil"; Minnesota, yi 
less, more moist conditions, 1; Iowa, 5; North Dakota, less, trace, scattered; : 
South Dakota, 2; Kansas, "Soil wet at time cf tuber setting in the spring, 
practically no scab. Soil for fall crep dry, heavy scab infection in some 
fields"; Montana, 2; Wyoming, 2; Oregon, 4; Washington. 















EARLY BLIGHT (Alternaria solani). New Hampshire; Massachusetts, 
"Heavy June rains favored development, 4 percent loss"; Connecticut; New 
york, "Common, 5 to 10 percent infection as a maximum in any given field"; 
New Jersey, of very minor importance; Maryland, more than average amount, 
less 1 percent; Virginia, 1; West Virginia, more; Tennessee, general, less 
than in 1944, 5; North Carolina, "Frevalent but caused bui little damage"; 
South Carolina, trace; Georgia, “Appeared late but destroyed all leaves in a 
several fields in the vicinity of Athens"; Florida, "Much less, very dry- i 
Trace only on the early crop, occurs chiefly cn the late spring ‘crop"; 4 
Louisiana; Texas, 1; Ohio, 2; Michigan, "General vine infection with some 
tuber damage, 0.4"; Wisconsin, "Mcre locally, very bad on poorly sprayed ¢ 
Cobblers and other early varieties in central section"; Minnesota, "More, / 
frequent rains and high humidity"; Iowa, trace; Nerth Dakota, trace; Men- R 
tana, trace; Wyoming, more, trace. ' ; 
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ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum atramentarium). New York, "Mostly fol- i 
lowing silver scurf, trace scatteringly distributed." ; 





SCURF and STEM ROT (Corticium vagum). Maine, 8 percent injury; Ver- ’ 
mont, "Remains fairly constant, reduces yield by cutting off young plants, 
cankering stems of some of the larger ones causing little potatoes, and a 
hurts grade by black scurf on tubers"; Massachusetts, "General over the "4 
State, and rather severe in.some instances, Br; New York, 5; New Jersey, : 
"Much less than usual on the sprouts"; Virginia, "Much more than usual, cool + 
wet spring, 10"; Tennessee, 1; South Carolina, "One of the most important : 
diseases attacking potatoes in the State. Most of the seed received from 
the North is heavily infected and climatic conditions during early growth 
are ideal for disease development. Experiments with seed treatment increased a 
yields as much as 14 percent. Loss 3 percent."; Georgia, "Found in all a 
fields inspected where untreated seed had been planted or where grown in old 7. 
potato fields"; Florida, 4; Texas, 0.5; Ohio, more, wet, 3; Michigan, "Much ia 
more, high humidity and low temperature, 1 percent reduction in yield"; 
Wisconsin; Minnesota, 4 percent loss; Iowa, 4; North Dakota, more, 1.5; 4 
South Dakota, 5; Kansas, "More severe injury than for several years due to if 
Spring conditions favorable to the disease and lack of seed treatment"; 
Montana, 3; Wyoming, more, 4; Washington; Oregon, 5. 








STEM END ROT (Fusarium sclani var. eumartii). Michigan and Wyoming. 





WILT (Fusarium oxysporum). New York, trace; Maryland, "Much less than 
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in an average year, 4 percent loss"; Texas, 0.5; Ohio, 1; Michigan, less, 
1; North Dakota, less, 1; Kansas, only a trace; Wyoming, l. 


WILT (Fusarium sp.). Minnesota, 4 percent loss; South Dak»ta, 2; 
Montana, 2; Oregon, 2. 


DRY ROT (Fusarium spp.). New York, trace to 1 percent; New Jersey; 
Florida; Texas; Washington. 


"7" disease (Fusarium sp.?). New York, “Of no importance except in 
western part of the State. Has been observed in Canada." 


WILT (Fusarium sp.?). Wisconsin, "Less prevalent than last year or 
in an average year. Cause not definitely determined, may be associated 
with yellow dwarf." 


STEM BLIGHT (Phoma spe). New York, trace, found only on otherwise 
weakened plants. 


ROOT ROT (Dhymatotrichum smivorum). Texas. 





LATE BLIGHT (hytophthora infestans). Maine, 8 percent loss; Ver- 
mont, "More than in an average year or in 1934. Infection came late, Ber- 
deauxspraying was effective to an unusual degree. The chief loss was in 
small uncared-for fields. There was little rot in Champlain Valley which 
was very dry so that plants ripened prematurely and were not good blight 
subjects. Estimated reduction in yield for the State as a whole 25 per- 
cent"; Massachusetts, "First observed at the unusually early date of July 
27 but due no doubt to the hot dry weather of August it was less damaging 
than in many previous years, 4"; Connecticut, “Appeared early but due te 
hot dry weather of late summer did little damage"; New York, "Much more than 
in 1934 and more than in average years, generally distributed in nearly all 
parts of the State, 5"; (See >. D. R. 19:289). rennsylvania, much more, 0; 
Maryland, "Very severe losses in Garrett County. None on the early crep on 
the Eastern Shore, 5"; West Virginia, much more, 4; South Carolina, none in 
1945; Georgia, "Found only in Rabun County, reduced yield abeut 390 percent. 
Occurred in this field the previous fall"; Florida, "Much less, maximum in- 
fection a trace"; Texas, trace; Ohio, trace; Michigan, only one repert; Wis- 
consin, not seen, tor dry; Minnesota, "Not seen although rainfall was higher 
than usual, summer temperatures were probably too high"; Iowa, no injury; 
Kansas, "First record in the State, developed from seed potatoes from Maine, 
rainy and cloudy during the brief period disease was evident, some defolia- 
tion, loss not severe"; Washington; California. 





STEM ROT (Sclerntinia minor ?) caused considerable loss in one field 
in Humboldt County, California. 





SCLEROTINIA ROT (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). New York, "Trace of 
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tuber rot, following susceptible vegetable crops on muck soils"; Florida, 
"0.1 percent loss with a maximum incidence of 60 percent." 


STEM ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Florida; Mississippi; Louisiana; 
Texas; Arkansas. 





SILVER SCURF (Spondylocladium atrevirens). New York, "Usual trace, 
mostly of importance only when potatoes are washed before selling. FEarly 
digging and cold storage almost completely control the disease"; New Jersey, 
net common; Washington; California. 





FOWDERY SCAB (Spongospora subterranea) is still found rarely in the 
Adirondack regions of New York where the soil is cold and wet. 





VERTICILLIUM YILT (Verticillium albo-atrum). New York, "Trace, 
found rarely when isolations are made"; Michigan, "no reports". 





BLACK LEG (Bacillus phytophthorus). Maine, 2 percent loss; New Hemp- 
shire, "Less than usual, commonly found only in Coos County"; Vermont, 
"Less, rarely plentiful enough to cause commercial less"; Massachusetts, 
trace; New york, "More. Much reported from Long Island and to some extent 
in Wyoming County, loss a trace"; New Jersey, “Reported as very severe in 
Mercer County"; Maryland, trace; Virginia, "Much more, associated in s¢ 
eral sections with Maine seed, 10 percent loss, maximum incidence 50 p 
cent"; Georgia, "Found 50 to 60 percent in small fields near Athens"; ¥F.s..7ie 
da, much less, 0.1; Mississippi; Texas; Ohio, more, 2; Michigm, "More, 
rotting in fields of table stock common in late fall, 2.5"; Wisconsin; 
Minnesota, "More, moisture due to frequent rains favored the disease"; 

Iowa, 1; North Dakota, more, 2; South Dakota, 0.5; Kansas, trace; Montana, 
trace; Wyoming, 2; Oregon, 3. 








BACTERIAL “ILT (Bacterium solanacearum). North Carolina, "Repsrted 
from eastern counties, abundant in Granville, Wake, and Durham count ts 
Florida, "Much more prevalent than usual, 7 percent loss with mexin ci- 
dence of 100 percent"; Illinois, "Found in Morgan County where it v 
ported causing severe losses. Cultures were made to aid in diagnes « 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marizni). New York, Florida, Mississippi, and 





Texas. 


GIANT HILL (virus). Reported by New York and Michigan, each, traces 
only. 


LEAF ROLL (virus). Maine, 4 percent; New Hampshire; Vermont, "More, 
& rough estimate of 20 percent reuction in yield fer all fields. An addi- 

tional 5 percent estimate for loss in grade is based on net necrosis coming 
from new infections of leaf roll"; Massachusetts, "General, most destructive 


in uncertified seed plantings, loss 3 percent"; Connecticut; New York, 
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"Rather localized, more than usual in Elba County, the usual amount or 
less in the State as a shole, 4"; Pennsylvania; Maryland, "Usual amount, 
more than in 1944, 2.5"; Vest Virginia, 10; Tennessee, trace; Georgia, 
"90 percent in one field grown from non-certified seed in Clarke County"; 
- Texas; Ohio, general; Michigan,.1; Wisconsin; Iowa, 5; North Dakota, 1; 
South Dakota, 0.2; Montana, trace; Washington; Oregon, 4. 


CRINKLE MOSAIC (virus). “isconsin and Yashington. 


MILD MOSAIC (virus). Georgia, "75 percent in several fields in 
Clarke County planted with non-certified seed"; Arkansas; Michigan, trace; 
North Dakota, l. 


MOSATC (virus). Maine, 5 percent; New Hampshire, 2; Vermont, "More 
than in 1934. Most of the mosaic in Green Mountains is mild mosaic, 15"; 
Massachusetts, 5; New York, 2; New Jersey, prevalent; Maryland, less than 
average amount, 2; Tennessee, 2; South Carolina, trace; Florida, 1 to 19; 
Louisiana; Texas, 2; Iowa, 12; South Dakota, 1; Kansas, trace; Montana, 5; 
Wyoming, 5; Washington; Oregon, 10. 


RUGOSE MOSAIC (virus). Michiran, trace; FPlerida; Wisconsin; 
Califcrnia. 


SPINDLE TUBER (virus). New york, trace; Maryland, 0.5; Michigan, 
trace; Iowa, 2; Kansas, 2; Wyoming, 2. 


STREAK (virus). New York, trace. 


YELLOW D”ARF (virus). Vermont, "More, of little economic importance 
but possibly of interest as showing a slight increase in the State. First 
noted about 1924-24"; Massachusetts, "Trace, observed for the first time in 
the State on three or four farms, seed all from the same source in up-state 
Nerv. York"; New York, more, 1; Maryland, trace; Ohio, trace; Michigan, 0.2; 
Wisconsin, "Loss in central area less than last year; in Milwaukee area 
much more extensive"; Wyoming. 


MISCELLANEOUS VIROSES (virus). Curly dwarf was reported from Conn- 
ecticut and Texas; Minnesota estimated 5 percent loss from virus diseases 
and South Dakota 5 from viroses ether than mosaic. 


HOPPER BURN and TIP BURN (Leaf ncoppers and drought). Massachusetts, 
percent injury; Connecticut; New York, 10; Maryland, 1; Tennessee, 5; 
Texas, 0.5; Arkansas, prevalent as in most years; Ohio, less, 5; Michigan, 
less, 4.5; Wisconsin; Minnesota, less, higher humidity than usual, 5; Iowa, 
5; North Dakota, 0.2; South Dakota, 1; Montana, trace; Oregon, 3. 
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PSYLLID YELLO"S (due to injury caused by potato psyllid). Colo- 
rado; New Mexico, "One of the most important diseases attacking the crop, 
especially severe this season." 
BLACK HEART (non-parasitic). New York, Texas, and Visconsin. 


CALICO (undetermined). North Dakota, first report. 


"HAYWIRE” (undetermined). Louisiana, "Common in plantings of 
Nebraska seed stocks." 


HOLLO” HEART (non-parasitic). Wisconsin, "Much more than in 1934 
and more than usuel due to rapid growth in September after dry August." 


LIGHTNING IIJURY (lightning). New York; Yest Virginia, observed 
in an area thirty feet in circumference. 


"MORON" (undetermined). Michigan. 
NET NSCROSIS (various causes). New York, trace; New Jersey, "Three 
different lots showed severe cases"; Iowa, more than usual, 4 percent; 


California. 


SPINDLING SPROUT (various causes). New York and Michigan, each, 
the usual trace. 


STEM END ROT (undetermined). Wisconsin reported this trouble of 
unknown origin, possibly associated with yellow dwarf. 


SUN SCALD (non-parasitic). New Jersey and Wisconsin. 


TUBERS BUT NO TOPS (non-parasitic). Washington. 





SPINACH. See _ SPINACIA OLERACEA 


SPINACIA OLERACEA. SPINACH 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora beticola). New York and Texas. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum spinaciae). Mississippi and Texas. 





WILT (Fusarium sp.). Texas. 


LEAF SPOT (Heterosporium variable). California, "Serious in some 
fields at cutting time. 





DOWNY MILDEY (Peronospora effusa). Massachusetts, "Only mere traces 
observed in the fall seedings, less than in the average year, rarely seen 
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in the spring seedings"; Connecticut; New York, "Mcre than in the past two 
years, 20 to 100 percent losses on a few farms"; New Jersey; Maryland, 0.5; 
Virginia, ‘Much more, moderate losses in spring crop and severe losses in 

fall crop in some sections, reduction in yield 5 percent, loss in grade lo, 


maximum indicence 100"; Texas, 10; California. 


DAMPING OFF (Pythium sp.). Virginia, "Much more than in 1934. The 
loss would have been very heavy except for the fact that most of the seed 
was,treated. Averace loss 2 percent." 


DAVPING OFF (Rhizoctonia sp.). “ashington. 





DAMPING OFF (various fungi). Massachusetts and Chio. 
CURLY TOP (virus). Oregon, 5 percent loss. 


MOSAIC (virus). Maryland, more than usual, 2 percent loss; Cali- 
fornia, cucurbit mosaic virus. 


. YELLO"S (virus). -New York, "Caused loss to longstanding varieties, 
total loss on some farms"; New Jersey. 


MALNUTRITION (Magnesium deficiency). New Jersey. 


SQUASH. See  CUCURBITA MAXIMA 





SUMMER SQUASH. See  CUCURBITA ?™P0 CONDENSA 





IPOMOEA BATATAS 





SWISS CHARD- se BETA VULGARIS CICLA 





TOMATO. see _LYCOPERSICUM ESCULENTIUM 





TRAGOPON PORRIFOLIUS. SALSIFY 





WHITE RUST (Albugo tragopogonis). New York and “isconsin. 





LEAF SPOT (Sporodesmium scorzonerae). New York. 





YELLO”S (virus). New York, ceused slight loss, less than 1 percent. 


TURNIP. See BRASSICA RAPA 





"ATERMELON. See ‘CITRULLUS VULGARIS 





YAM. See DIOSCOREA SATIVA 
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ARACHIS HYPOGAEA. PEANUT 











LEAF SFOT (Cercospora personata). North Carolina, “Abundant but 
apparently not of serious economic importance”; Tennessee, "Caused prema- 
ture defoliation sufficient to result in shriveled kernels in some fields"; 
Texas, 2 percent injury. 











STEM ROT (Corticium vagum). North Carolina, "Very abundant and a 
serious disease of stolons and nuts, especially prominent in poorly drained 
areas." 











DITLODIA ROT (Diplodia natalensis). Texas. 








WILT due to a Fusarium reported as F. vasinfectum occurred in scat- 
tered localities in North Carolina. It was not serious in any area. 
Fusarium sp. causing a trace of loss was reported from Texas. 



















ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas, 4 percent loss. 








STEM ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). North Carolina, "Loss of plants not 
severe but considerable loss of nuts in heavily infested areas"; Texas, 2 
percent. 








BACTERIAL WILT (Bacterium solanacearum). North Carolina, "This crop 
is not very susceptible to bacterial wilt. It grows successfully on soils 
where tobacco and tomatoes are killed. The loss in peanuts varies from 1 

to 5 percent on heavily infested soils." 









NEMATODE (Cephalobus elongatus). Tennessee. 









CHLOROSIS (excess lime). Texas. 






COTTON. see GOSSYPIUM HIRSUTUM 









GINSENG. See _ PANAX QUINQUEFOLIUM 











GOSSYPIUM HIRSUTUM COTTON 











LEAF SPOT (Alternaria sp.) was very prevalent, as usual, following 
non-parasitic rust and in potassium-deficient soils in Louisiana, and was 
reperted from Arizona and Puerto Rico. 








LEAF SPOT (Cerc>spora althaeina). Texas. 
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SORESHIN (Corticium vagum). Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas. 
Poor stand and poor growth due to damring-off caused by Rhizoctonia and 
other fungi was very severe in western Arkansas where it was favored by 
very wet and cold weather in May and early June. 








BOLL ROT (Divlodia gossypina). Louisiana and Texas. 





BOLL ROT (Fusarium moniliforme) was favored by prolonged periods of 
rain in late August and early Seotember and caused heavy losses in many 
sections of eastern and southeastern South Carolina. 





SEEDLING BLIGHT and ROOT ROT (Fusarium moniliforme) caused serious 
injury in Georgia especially on certain lots of seed where losses ranged 
from 6 to go or even 100 percent. The loss for the State was estimated at 
5 percent. Some of this was due to Rhizoctonia and to Sclerotium but most 
of it was caused by the Tuserium. (>.D.R. 19:252). 











WILT (Fusarium vasinfectum). Tennessee, generally distributed, 
loss 1.5 percent; North Carolina, “Occurred in isolated areas on Norfolk 
sandy soils but was less severe than in 1934"; South Carolina, 2; Georgia, 
"Much more than usual in northern part of State, 5; Mississippi; Louisiana, 
"Disease is being satisfactorily controlled by planting wilt-resistant 
varieties and using balanced fertilizers"; Texas, 5; Arkansas, 5. (P.D.R. 
19:252; 20:87). : 





LEAF SPOT and BOLL ROT (Fusarium sp.). Louisiana. 


NE” WILT (Fusarium sp. ?). A type of wilt of undetermined cause 
but suspected to be due to Fusarium was reported from Texas. 


ANTHRACNOSE (Glomerella gossypii). Virginia, 3 percent loss; Tenn- 
essee, trace; North Carolina, “Anthracnose was rare and of no serious im- 
portance™; South Carolina, "Tne loss from anthracnose is chiefly in reduced 
stands. Seed treatments indicate about a 10 percent loss. Boll rot is 
generally not important"; Mississippi, "Generally distributed but less prev- 
alent than usual because ef dry season"; Louisiana, "Being controlled vith 
resistant varieties and disease-free seed"; Texas; Arkansas, trace. 





STEM BLIGHT (Macrophoma sp.). Georgia. 





SPOT (Mycosphaerella gossypina). Mississippi, Louisiana, and 





ROT (Olpitrichum carpophilum). Louisiana. 





(Puecinia schedonnardi). Texas. 
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ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorun). Texas, on both cultivated and 
Arizona wild cotton; Arkansas, reported from a very limited area in the 
southwestern part of the State. 





DAMPING OFF (Pythium sp.). Texas. 


SEEDLING STEM ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Georgia and Texas. 





VERTICILLIUM “ILT (Verticillium albo-atrum). Reported from Tenn- 
essee as less prevalent than usual, and much less so than in 1934; Miss- 
issippi, and arkansas. The fungus causing this disease has usually been 
called V. albo-atrum and was reported under that name from Tennessee, 
as Verticillium sp. from Arkansas, and as V. dahliae frem Mississippi. 











ANGULAR LEAF SPOT (Bacterium malvacearum). Virginia, 4 percent 
loss; Tennessee; North Carolinas, "Prevalent, caused censiderable leaf in- 
jury especially on young plants"; Georgia, "Geen in all fields inspected"; 
Mississippi, "Much less serious than anticipated from the serious epiphy- 
totic of 1944, much seed treatment; locally abundant and serious on many 
properties where seed was not treated; dry weather later held damage in 
check"; Texas, 4 percent loss from leaf spot and 6 percent from boll mt- 
ting; Arkansas; Arizona, *The first extensive natural infection of upland 
cottop in this State, none on sulphuric-acid-delinted seed." 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Georgia, "Heavy infestation ina 
field in gray sandy land in Yalton County"; Texas; Arkansas. 





MOSAIC (virus). Texas. 


MALNUTRITION (Potash deficiency). Virginia, "Five percent loss, 
magnesium deficiency also involved"; Tennessee, 12; North Carolina, "Se- 
vere in both Piedmont and Coastal Plain areas. For past few years has 
caused unexpectedly heav:r losses in Cecil sandy loam soils throughout the 
Piedmont counties"; Gecrgia, “Always some loss, in all cases on poor, gray 
land"; Mississippi, “More evident than usual, verv dry weather"; Arkansas, 
"Cause of severe loss in many sandy alluvial seils, 3 percent 1lsss" (P.D.R. 
19:102). 


POOR GERMINATION (various causes). Georgia, North Carolina. 
(P.D.R. 19:103; 20:126). 


HOPS. See  HUMULUS LUPULUS 





HUMULUS LUPULUS. HOPS 





The occurrence of hop diseases on the Pacific Coast in 1944 and 
1935 was reported by G R. Hoerner (P.D.R. 20 :48-52. 1936}. 


POWDERY MILDEW (Sphaerotheca humuli). Connecticut. 
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MENTHA PIPERITA. PEPPERMINT 





WILT (Verticillium sp.). Michigan. 





LEOPARD SPOT qdundetermined). This disease, previously reported as 
serious in Indiana,was found in two localities in Michigan. 


NICOTIANA TABACUM. TOBACCO 


(See also P.D.R- 19:192-194; 295-299. 1935). 


POLE ROT (Alternaria tenuis). A type of pole rot with which this 
organism was constantly associated was reported from Connecticut. 








LEAF SPOT (Colletotrichum destructivum). Kentucky. 





FROG EYE (Cercospora nicotianae). Kentucky; Tennessee, 5 percent 
loss; North Carolira, ‘Abundant throughout the State; caused some loss in 
the eastern part; causes a darker brown spot on tobacco grown on heavy 
soils than on sandy soil." 





DAMPING-OFF and SORE SHIN (Corticium vagum). Massachusetts, "Pre- 
sent in several early-planted seed beds in wet places"; Cennecticut, "A 
slimy bed rot that occurs when the plants are readv to set out and is 
sometimes very destructive was not véerv serious this season"; North Caro- 
lina, "Jorse than usual, large areas of tobacco affected"; Georgia; 
™“isconsin. 





DAMPING-OFF (Fusarium sp.). Massachusetts. 


FUSARIUM “YILT (Fusarium oxysporum nicotianae). Maryland, trace; 
Kentucky; Tennessee; North Carolina. 





DOWNY MILDE’ (Peronospora tabacina). Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 





DAMPING-OFF (Pythium sp.). Massachusetts; Connecticut, (P. de~ 
baryanum ) "Also caused root rot and stalk rot of older plants"; Georgia; 
Wisconsin. 


BLACK SHANK (Phytophthora parasitica nicotianae). Kentucky; Tenn- 
essee; North Carolina, “Spreading in the State. Growers are alarmed and 
Many have begun to grow other crops on infested scils. So far tobacco seems 
to be the only hest in the State"; Florida, "Appeared early; in general re- 
sistant varieties are planted thereby reducing lcsses." 





STEM ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). North Carolina, much less damage 
than usual. 
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BLACK ROOT ROT (Thielaviopsis basicola). Massachusetts, "Observed 
early in spots, little obvious injury"; Connecticut; Pennsylvania, com- 
paratively unimportant; Maryland, trace; Virginia, “Injury on infested 
soils much more pronounced than usual"; FYentucky; Tennessee, “In the Bur- 
ley belt of eastern Tennessee a rapid extension of severe infection was 
noted and damage was serious; resistant varieties are supplanting others; 
4 percent loss"; North Carolina, "The problem is being solved by maintain- 
ing a normal soil reaction by avoiding liming and by use of resistant 
varieties"; “isconsin. 





SOFT ROT (Bacillus carotovorus). North Carolina, “Occurred spas- 
modically on maturing tebacco during wet periods in July." 





ANGULAR LEAF SPOT, BLACK FIRE (Bacterium angulatum). Massachusetts, 
"Not very injurious"; Connecticut, "Not increasing in prevalence and not 
serious"; Pennsylvania, "Does not occur or is at least extremely rare in 

the State"; Maryland, trace; Virginia, "Caused less injury than usual in 

the Burley Section »%f southeastern Virginia, but was more severe than in 
1944 cn the dark tobacco"; Kentucky, “Heavy infection in plant beds through- 
out the Burley section"; Tennessee, "Very severe in certain limited locali- 
ties, 10 percent loss"; Nerth Carolina, "Not severe anywhere in the State"; 
Wisconsin, "Generally present to some extent in 50 percent of the seed beds, 
not much field infection". 





BACTERIAL TILT (Bacterium solanacearum). Virginia, "More prevalent 
than ever before, apparently on the increase in the State"; North Carolina, 
"Severe but not so destructive as in 1944." 





WILD FIRE (Bacterium tabacum). Massachusetts, very little, Connecti- 
cut, “Has been on the decline for several years until in 1934 it was seen 

on only one farm, this year it was found seriously affecting a dozen or more 
fields"; Pennsylvania, "About 25 percent of the seed beds were affected 
which is less than usual"; Maryland, "More prevalent than usual, loss 2.5 
percent"; Virginie, "Observed for the first time in recent years"; Kentucky, 
"Very serious in some cases, generally observed throughout the western part 
of the State"; Tennessee, "Serious in western part of the State"; Wisconsin, 
"Less, no detailed survey, disease known to exist only in two seed beds 

near Janesville." : 





ROOT KNOT (Hotercdera marioni). Kentucky; North Carolina, "Less 
damage than usual, iittle activity during June while soil was dry and de- 
velopment in July was too late to cause much injury"; South Carolina, "pid 
not develop until a large pari of crop was harvested"; Georgia, "“iluch less 
damage than usual"; Florida, "Large knots are not usually found, but stunted 
plants and general injury are common." 


MOSAIC (virus). Massachusetts, "Prevalent but not so injurious as in 
former years"; Connecticut, "Seen in only one seed bed"; New Jersey, “Severe 
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in several plantings, but not the cause of serious losses"; Maryland, loss 
7 percent;. Virginia, “Very prevalent and severe in the bright tobacco sec- 
- tions; increasing"; Kentucky, rather more prevalent; ‘Jorth Carolina, "Very 
severe especially in eastern counties, traced in most cascs to the use of 
chewing tobacco around plant beds"; Florida, "Not serious in shade tobacco, 
trace"; “isconsin, “Ordinary mosaic in about the usual anount; less than 
usual of the cucumber-mosaic-virus type." 









RING SPOT (virus). Pennsylvaria, "Uncomuonly extensive on experi- 

mental plantings near Lancaster. The chief verennial weed in the vicinity, 
Canada thistle, showed symptoms of what anpeared to be this disease"; Mary- 
land, trece; Virginia, more common than usual. 








rei As to 










BROWN ROOT ROT (undetermined cause). “isconsin, “Occurred in small 
percentage of fields; less prevalent than formerly due to less general 
planting on sod-land." 


Sars 










DROUGHT SPOT (undetermined). Kentucky and North Carolina. 


iubtn tebal.a Sa aacdesinaeabeerstamtieemt eee 









FIRING (non-parasitic). Kentucky, "Severe on Burley tobacco in 
western part of the State"; Tennessee, "Severe in nine fields in the Green- 


ville section." 










FRENCHING (non-pearasitic). Marvland, trace; Kentucky, more preva- 
lent than usual; Tennessee. 














QUINQVEFOLIUM GINS®NG 





PANAX 









BLIGHT (Alternsria panax). Pennsylvania; “est Virginia, severe in 
five-year-old plants. 













ROOT MT (Phytophthora sp.). “ashington. 












PEANUT. See ARACHIS HYPOGAEA 








PEPPERMINT. See MENTHA PIPFRITA 














TOBACCO. See NICOTIANA TABs CM 











OF SUGAR CROPS 








BETA VULGARIS. SUGAR BEZT 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora beticola). Ohio, 8 percent loss; Michigan, 
"Much more than usual, 25 percent loss"; “isconsin, "Much more, locally 
bad in fields where seeding had been early"; Minnesota, much more; Iowa, 
more, 27 percent; South Dakota, trace; Montana, trace. 





ROOT ROT (Corticium vagum). ‘“‘isconsin, more than in 1934, less 
than in an average year; Minnesota; Iowa, 5 percent. 





ROOT ROT (Phoma betae). Ohio, 1 percent; Michigan, usual trace; 
“isconsin, less than usual but more than in 1944; Minnesota, much more than 
last year or in average years vith the usual amount of leaf s»ot. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





DAMPING OFF (Pythium deberyanum). Iowa, 12.5 percent loss. 





DAMPING OFF (various fungi). Minnesota, more prevalent than usual, 
spring cold and wet; Iowa, loss 10 to 15 percent. 


TUMOR (Bacterium beticola). Iowa reported a trace of trouble 
probably due to this cause. It was more prevalent than usual. 





CURLY TOP (virus). Montana, Utah, and California. 


SACCHARUM OFFICINARUM. SUGAR CANE 





RED ROT (Colletotrichum falcatum),. Mississippi; Louisiana, "Less 
than usual, vith the reduction in the amount of J 213, J 36, J 36M, and 
cP 807 grown over the sugar section red-rot damage is being reduced." 





CYTOSPORA DISEASE (Cytosvora sacchari). Louisiana, scattered. 





ROOT DISFAS® (Pythium arrhenomanes). Louisiana, "Less prevalent 
than formerly; most varieties being grown commercially are resistant." 





RED STRIPF (Bacterium rubrilineans). Louisiana, only traces observed. 





MOSAIC (virus). Mississippi, usual amount; Louisiana, Becoming less 
general where nev resistant varieties have been introduced. 


SUGAR BBYT. See BETA VULGARIS 





SUGAR CANE. See SACCHARUM OFFICINARUM 














YF TREES 





DISFASZS 90 








ABIES SPP. FIR 
















NEEDLE CAST (Hypodermella abietis-concoloris). California, on A- 


concclor, white fir. 












LEAF RUST (Peridermium balsameum). Connecticut, on A. balsameay 
balsam fir, one report, unusual host in the State. 










NEEDLF BLIGHT (Rehmiellopsis bohemica) British Columbia on Abies 
lasiocarpa, Maine on A. bulsamea. 















DIE-BACK (Sphaeropsis sp.). New York on A. concolor. 












DIE-BACK (Sphaeropsis malorum). Maryland on A. concolor. 















ACER_ Sp. MAPLE 












CANKER (Cytospora sp.-). Massachusetts, on Acer palmatum and As 
rubrum; New Jersey, on 4. platanoides. 















WHITE STREAKED ROT (Fomes applanatus). Massachusetts. 









VHITE SAPWOOD ROT (Fomes fomentarius). Massachusetts. 










WHITE HEART ROT (Fomes igniarius). Massachusetts. 








ANTHRACNOSE (Gloeosporium apocryptum and Gloeosporium sp.). Massa- 
chusetts, G apocryptum on Ae saccharinum in epiphytotic “orm in the south- 
western pert of the State, and on 4. saccharum, more severe than in 1934, 

caused tree wardens some alarm. G. apocryptum, New Jersey. Gloeosporium © 
sp., Virginia; Kentucky, on white, red, and hard maples, severe. 




































NECTRI. CANKER (Nectria ditissima /cinnabarina/). Massachusetts; 
on A- palmatum, A. platanoides, A. pseudoplatanus, 4. saccharinum, and A. 
saccharum. See also P.)D.R. 19;16-17. 




















CANKER (Phomopsis sp.). Nev Jersey, on A. palmatum. 









LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta acericola). New Jersey, on A. platanoides. 














LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta iminima). Massachusetts; Tennessee, very 
severe on 20,000 trees of nursery stock in Warren County. 








ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omni vorum). Texas, on A. negundo and 
Acer spp. 
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TAR SPOT (Rhytisma acerinum). Massachusetts, common on Acer spp. 
especially on some upland forest species such as A. rubrum and A. 
spicatum; Connecticut, on Ae saccharinum, cut lear, and As rubrum; North 
Carolina, abundant; Michigan, -weh less prevelent, no cases observed or 
reported; Wisconsin, mostly on soft macle; Iowa, less than usual. 








TAR SPOT (Rhytisma punctatun). Massachusetts, on A. rubrum, A. 
saccharum, A. spicatum, and Acer spp. 





DIE BACK (Steganosroriu:: pyriforme). New Jersey, on A- platanoides. 








LEAF BLISTER (Taphrina sp.). On A. saccharum, Massachusetts, one 
case; Arkansas, common and disfiguring,on Acer spp.; Virginia, unusually 
severe; Tennessee, common in eastern and central part of the State. 


POWDERY MILDEW (Uncinula circinata). New Jersey. 





WILT (Verticillium dahliae). New Jersey, on Ae platanoides; Penn- 
sylvania, on Ae platanoides, much more prevalent than usual, more severe 
in eastern and central part of the State; California, on A. macrophyllun. 














WILT (Verticillium sp.). Massachusetts, on che sacchsarum and other 
species, most immortant fungous parasite of maples in the State, not as 
outstanding in 1945 as in 1944 and 1944 fellowing two severe winters; 
Connecticut, cn A. platanoides, A- rubrum, 4. saccharum, and A- palmatum; 
Michigan, general over lover peninsula on shade maples in cities and towns. 











CHLOROSIS (excess lime). Texas on Ae negundo and other species. 


RESCULUS HIPPOCASTANUM HORSECHESTNUT 





LFAF BLOTCH (Guignardia aesculi). Massachusetts, trees prematurely 
defoliated, very few in Connecticut Valley not infected; Connecticut; New 
Jersey, general; Pennsylvania, abundant, often severe; Meryland; District 
of Columbia, heavy infec*ion prevalent; Virginia; Texas; Ohio, severe de- 
foliation; Michigan, usual amount. 





NECTRIA CANKER (Nectria ditissima /cinnebarina/). Massachusetts, 
apparently the first report from the State. It was not collected or seen 
during past ten years. Twigs with appearance of Nectria infection placed 
on soil under leaves in *he fall develoned perithecia plentifully by 
December. 





POYDERY MILDEY (Uncinula flexuosa). Maryland. 





ALBIZZIA JFJULIBRISSIN. MIMOSA TREE 





WILT (Fusarium sp. associated). North and South Carolina. (P.D.R. 
20:177-178). if 
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ALFURITES FORDIIYI. TUNG OTL TREE 





CROVN ROT (Diplodia natalensis). Texas. 





STEM ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Texas. 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Texas. 





AMYGDALUS SD. 





LE.F SPOT (Phyllosticta sp.). Puerto Rico, on bitter almond, al- 
ways present, very abundant. 





RUST (Tranzschelia pruni-spinosae). California, on ornamental peach. 





&ARBUTUS NMNENZIESI I. MLADRONE 





LE/F SPOT (Mycosphaerella arbuticola). California, causing defolia- 
tion of native trees in Sonome County. 





BETULA SPP. BIR Hh 





SAP and H2.RT ROT (Merulius tremellosus). Massachusetts, on Be lutea. 





NECTRIA CANKTR (Nectria spp.). Massachusetts, on B. populifolia, 
B. lutea, and Betula syp., becoming more prevalent, in one gray birch stend, 
10 percent of the mature tree trunks bore Nectria cankers as diagnosed by 
culturing. See also P.D.R. 19:16-17. 





BARK C,.NKER (Phomopsis sd.). Massachusetts, on B. nopulifolia. 





POWDERY S/P""00D ROT (Polyporus betulinus). Massachusetts on Be 
populifolia. 








Sclerotinia betulae. Maryl:-nd, on B. nigra. 





LEAF BLISTER (Taphrina sp.). Maine on B. lutea. 


CASTANEA DENTAT h CHESTNUT 





BLIGHT (Endothia parasitica). Connecticut "Ten reports, but on 
seedlings and sprouts showing less injury each year"; New Jersey "Root 
sprouts and trunk suckers seem to be getting bigger before being killed, 
several reported bearing burrs"; California "First occurred in 1944 in San 
Joaquin County, a few additional trees in 1935 in San Joaquin and Alameda 
Counties, all have been eradicated. (Complete repvort in Calif. Monthly 


Bull. 24:173. 1935). 
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STRUMELLA CANKER. See P.DeR- 19:17. 





CASTANEA PUMILA-. CHINQUAPIN 






CANKER (Endothia parasitica). Massachusetts. 











LTALPA SDD. CiTALPA 





LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta sp. ). 








Connecticut; New Jersey (P. catalpae). 






ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorun). Texas. 









DRELA&A __ sp. CEDRELA 









CANKER (Cytospora sp.). Virginia. 









DRUS 





DEODARA. DEODAR 









CANKER (Sphaeropsis sp.). Virginia. 










sLTIS sp. HACKBERRY 









ROOT ROT (Armillaria mellea). Texas. 









LEAF SPOT (Cylindrosporium defoliatum). Texas. 









MISTLETOE (Phoradendron flavescens). Texas. 









CROYN ROT (Thelephora retiformis). Texas. 










POWDERY MILDEW (Uncinula polychaeta). Texas. 








CERCIS St. REDBUD ' 


CANKER (Botryosphreria sp.). District of Columbia on C. canadensis. 








LEAF SPOT (Cercospora cercidicola). Tennessee, very abundant on 
20,000 trees in a nursery in Yarren County; Texas. 









CANKER (Diplodie SDe ). Texas. 







ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas, on C. occidentalis. 











TWIG CANKER (Valsaria insitiva). Texas. 
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CINNAMOMUM CAMPHORA. CAMPHOR TREE 











CANKER and DIE-BACK (Gloeosporium camphorae). Mississippi. : 
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CORNUS_ sp. 





ROTRYTIS BLIGHT (Botrytis cinerea). Massachusetts, "The buds of 
c. florida and fruit of C. paniculata were heavily infected with this 
fungus." 








CANKFR (Phoma corni). Massachusetts, prevalent on young, dead twigs 
of C. paniculata. 








LEAF SPOT (Septoria cornicola). Tennessee and Mississinpi on ¢. 
florida. si 





CRATAEGUS _ Spp. HAWTHORN 





LEAF SPOT (Entomosporium thuemenii). New Jersey, on C. oxyacantha. 





RUST (Gymnosporangium globosum). Connecticut; New Jersey, on Ce 
oxyacantha; Wisconsin. 








BLIGHT (Bacillus amylovorus). Connecticut; New Jersey, on Cc. 
oxyacantha. 








CUPRESSUS__ spp. CYPRESS 





LEAF BLIGHT (Macrophoma cupressi). Texas, on C. pyramidalis. 








TWIG BLIGHT (Pestalozzia funerea). Texas, on C. arizonica, C. 
pyramidalis, and C. sempervirens. 














PHOMOPSIS BLIGHT (Phomopsis juniperovora). Texas, on C. sempervirens. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas, on C. arizonica and 


Cupressus Sp. 
DICOSPYROS Sp. PERS IMMOWN 








DRY ROT (Diplodia sp.). Texas. 


ANTHRACNOSE (Gloeosporium diospyri). Texas. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





TWIG BLIGHT (Physalospora obtusa). Texas. 





CHLOROSIS (excess lime). Texas. 





‘virens. 
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FAGUS SD. BEECH 





NECTRIA CANKER (Nectria cinnabarina /galligena/). Massachusetts, 
"Appeared in numerous places after the severe winter of 1944-34, if it con- 
tinues to spread it will do serious injury to our shade beeches." See 
also P.D.R. 19:16-17. 





Scorias spongiosa. Tennessee. 





STRUMELLA CANKER (Strumella sp.). See P.D.R. 19:16-17. 


FRAXINUS SPP. ASH 





WHITE HEARTWOOD ROT (Fomes fraxinophilus). Massachusetts; North 
Dakota, on F. pennsylvanica lanceolata. 








ANTHRACNOSE (Gloeosporium aridum). Massachusetts, Virginia. 





LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta viridis). Texas, on F. lanceolata. 








RUST (Puccinia peridermiospora). Massachusetts, more common than 
in 1944; Cennecticut, on F. americana; Texas. 





LEAF SPOT and TWIG BLIGHT (Septoria fraxini). Massachusetts. 





TWIG BLIGHT (Sphaerographium fraxini). Massachusetts, on F. americana, 
observed at three different stations, new for the State. 





CANKER (Sphaeropsis sp.). New Jersey, on F. americana, scattered 
infection, one large tree observed covered with cankers on younger twigs. 





LEAF SPOT (undetermined). Virginia, unusually severe. 
LEAF SCORCH (undetermined). Texas. 


GINKGO BILOB4&. MATDFNHATR REE 





LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta ginkgo). Pennsylvania. 





ROOT ROT (Phymetotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





GLEDITSIA TRIACANTHOS. COMMON HONEY- 
LOCUST 








CANKER (Dothiorella sp.). Mississippi. 





HICORIA_ Sp. HICKORY 





STRUMELLA CANKER (Strumella sp.). See P.D-R. 19:16-17. 
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LEAF SPOT (Cercospora ilicicola). Texas. 





CANKER (Diaporthe eres). Oregon, see P.D.R. 19:18 under Phomopsis 
crustosa. tic 





ANTHRACNOSE (Gloeosporium sp.). Texas. 





CANKER (Phomopsis crustosa). Oregon. 





POWDERY MILDEW (Phyllactinia corylea). Tenmessee, on I. opaca. 





LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta sp.). New Jersey. 

TAR SPOT (Rhytisma sp.). Virginia, on I. opaca. 
LrAY SPot (Sprmcropsis sp.). New Jersey. 

CANKER (undetermined). Washington. 








CHLOROSIS (excess lime). Texas, on I. vomitoria. 


JUGLANS SITIEBOLDIANA. JAPANESE WALNUT 





CANKER (Melanconis juglandis). Connecticut, (See also Juglans 
under diseases of nut crops). 





JUNIPERUS _ spp. JUNIPER 
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CANKER (Botryosphaeria berengeriana). New Jersey, on J. virginiana. 





WHITENING (Cyanospora albicedrae). Texas, on J: mexicana. 





RUST (Gymnosporangium clavipes). Massachusetts, Delaware, and 
Mississippi. 





RUST (Gymnosporangium globosum). New Hampshire, more than usual, 
the spring was wetter than usual and the fungus fruited freely; Massachu- 
setts, some. 





RUST (Gymnosporangium juniperi-virginianae) on J.» virginiana: 
Massachusetts, "More galls and spore horns than seen in past years, galls 
opened exceptionally late. Five waves of spore formation, April 20, 27, 
31, May 2, 12. Some galls produced three crops of spores"; Connecticut, 
less than in 1934, about the average amount; New Jersey, scattered in- 
fection; Delaware, "Very prevalent vith spore horns mature April 18, still 
active June 6"; Texas, common; Wisconsin, "sual amount, less than in 1934, 
only neer apple plantings or susceptible wild varieties"; Iowa, less than 
usual; Kansas, "Galls very abundant but extremely small, probably due to 
hot dry weather of preceding summer." 
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BLIGHT (Pestalozzia funerea). Texas; California, "Caused heavy 
loss in stocks of small sizes of several varieties in one nursery." 





BLIGHT (Phomopsis juniperovora). New Jersey, on J. virginiana; 
' Texas, on Juniperus spp. 








ROOT ROT (Phymatotri¢chum emnivorum). Texas. 





LEAF SPOT (Stagonospora sp.). Texase 





LIRIODENDRON TULIPIFERA. TULIP TREE 





NECTRIA CANKER (Nectria sp.). See P.D.Rs 19:16-17. 


LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta liriodendrica). Massachusetts, "More 
vere than usual, 2) percent defoliation, favored by dry weather." 





TAR SPOT (Rhytisma liriodendri). New Jersey. 





MACLURA POMIFERA. OSAGE ORANGE 





MISTLETOE (Phoradendron flavescens). Texas. 





MAGNOLIA spp. 





LEAF SPOT (Alternaria sp.). Texas. 


LEAF SPOT (Cephaleuros virescens). Texas. 





BLIGHT (Corticium koleroga). South Carolina. 





LEAF SPOT (Epicoccum nigrum). Texas. 
LEAF SPOT (Exophema magnoliae). Texas. 





LEAF SPOT (Heterosporium magnoliae}). Texas. 





LEAF SPOT (Pestalozzia guepini). Texas. 





DIE-BACK (Phomopsis sp.). Pennsylvania. 


LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta sp.). Mississippi, P. cookei on M. glauca; 
Louisiana, P. magnoliae on M. grandiflora; Texas. 








LEAF SPOT (Septoria magnoliae). Delaware, on M. erandiflora. 
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MALUS _ _ 8pp. 





RUST (Gymnosporangium sp.). New Jersey, G. germinale on flowering 
crab; Tennessee, G. juniperi-virginianae on M- ioensis; Alabama, G. juniperi- 
virginianae on M. ~scheideckeri; Mississippi, “Ge germ “germinale on crab; Illinois, 
G- globosum and ( G- dunipert -wirgintange on wild crab. 














MELIA AZED A RAC H. CHINABERRY 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora meliae). Texas. 





TWIG BLIGHT (Fusarium lateritium). Texas. 





TWIG BLIGHT (Macrosporium sp.). Texas. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





NYSSA SYLVATICY SOUR GUM 





STRUMELLA CANKER (Strumella spe. See P.D-R. 19:16-17. 


OSTRYA VIRGINIANA. HOPHORNBEAM 





STRUMELLA CANKER (Strumella sp.). See P.D.R. 19:16-17. 


PICEA spp SPRUCE 





RUST (Chrysomyxa cassandrae). Wisconsin, on P. mariana, general 
in forest, not seen in nursery. 





RUST (Chrysomyxa ledicola). Minnesota, on P. glauca, more preva- 
lent than usual, meen ts distributed. 





CANKER (C Cytospora sp.-). Massachusetts, on P. excelsa, P. pungens, 
and P. pungens kosteri; Vermont, on P. pungens; New York, on Pp. orientalis 
and P. pungens; New Jersey, on P. excelsa; Ohio. 





RUST (Melampsoropsis ledicola). Meine on P. glauca. 





RHIZOCTONIA TIP KILLING OF RFD SPRUCE: Tip infection of red spruce 
(Picea rubra Link) was observed in the U. S. Forest Service Nursery at 
Parsons, West Virginia during the summer of 1935 and according to the nur- 
serymen had occurred in previous seasons, but less extensively. The dis- 
ease was found in both one-year (1-0) and two-year (2-0) old seedlings, 
but was more severe in the 2-0 seedlings; it was most prevalent in the 
more dense stands, but was not confined to them. In a few places in these 
beds where there were 150 or more seedlings per square foot it was not 
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unusual to find 75 percent or more of the seedlings with one or more in- 
fections. One of the most conspicuous symptoms of the disease was the 
bending of the infected stem tips, usually at about a right angle. Ap- 
parently the stem was attacked on one side near the tip, preventing fur- 
ther elongation on that side while the tissue on the opposite side of the 
stem continued to elongate for a time causing the tip to.turm to one side. 
Soon @ter infection occurred near a given stem tip, either terminal or ? 
lateral, the portion of the stem beyond the point of infection gradually 
lost its normal green color, died and became brown. In some cases the 
stem tip died by the time it had reached‘an angle of 40° to 45° from the 
line of growth. Frequent rains occurred during the growing season at 
Parsons in 1945 and thus made conditions favorable for the spread of an 
organism from seedling to seedling by direct aerial growth ef myceliun. 
Frequently in the more dense stands of 2-0 seedlings every stem-tip, both 
terminal and lateral, on a given seedling was killed. In some instances 
if the terminal bud was a few inches above the general level of the other 
seedlings in the bed it escaped injury while every lateral stem tip on 
that particular plant was dead. The disease stopped spreading when the 
shade was removed and the beds sprayed with Semesan (1 ounce in 3 gallons 
water). The drier condition due to shade removal was probably more ef- 
fective than the single sprav application in stopping the attack. In case 
of the 1-0 seedlings the shade was removed only temporarily and was put 
back over the seedlings after the rainy weather had ceased. 







Numerous isolations from diseased specimens indicated that Rhizoc- 
tonia was the organism chiefly responsible for this tip infection. (Dennis 
H. Latham, Emergency Conservation Work, Division of Forest Pathology). 








PINUS sp PINE 


See 


ATROPELLIS CANKER (Atropellis pinicola). See P.D.R. 19:17. Ohio 
reported no specimens received during 1945. 












SOOTY MOLD (Capnodium pini) on P. strobus: Massachusetts, affected 
young trees adversely, leaves and twigs under the sooty masseB died; 
Connecticut. 








Cenangium taeéa. Alabama, common on dead branches of P. taeda. 








RUST (Coleosporium solidaginis). Massachusetts; Connecticut, or. 
P. banksiana (unusual host in the State), P. nigra austriaca (new host), 
and P. resinosa; New Jersey. 












RUST (Cronartium comptoniae). New Yampshire, on P. sylvestris; 
Massachusetts, does not cause much injury; Connecticut, on P. nigra 
austriaca, P. rigida, and P. sylvestris. 
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RUS? (Cronartium quercuum). Pennsylvania, on P. sylvestris; 
Mississippi, on P. echinata; Wisconsin, on P. banksiana. 








_ BLISTER RUST (Cronartium ribicola) on P. strobus: Massachusetts; 
Connecticut; Maryland; West Virginia; Ohio; Indiana, first time observed 
for 18 years; Illinois, first occurrence in the State; Wisconsin, first 
revorts from Iron and Waushara Counties, very heavy infection centers in 
Portage, Oneida, Bayfield, Washburn, Barron, Dunn, and Shawano counties. 





CANKFR (Cytospora sp.). Connecticut, on P. ponderosa; Vermont, 
en P. excelsa. 


CANKER (Dasyscy ha ellisiana). Massachusetts, common on trunks of 
P. strobus. 





DAMPING OFF and SEEDEING ROOT ROT (Fusarium spp.). South Carolina, 
on P. caribaea seedlings in nurseries; Georgia, in U. S. Soil Conservation 
nurseries, on P. caribaea, loss 15 to 75 percent, on P. palustris, loss 5 
to 15, on P. taeda, loss 10 to 40. 


NEEDLE CAST (Lophodermium pinastri). Massachusetts, on P. rigida 
and P. strobus; New Jersey; Virginia, on P. strobus; Kentucky; Ohio, more 
prevalent than usual. , 





TWIG BLIGHT (Macrophoma sp.). Texas, on P. halepensis. 








DAMPING OFF (Pythium sp.). Texas. 


SEEDLING BLIGHT (Rhizina inflata). Maryland, on P. resinosa and 
P. glauca. 


DAMPING OFF (Rhizoctonia sp.}). Texas. 








LEAF SPOT (Septoria acicola). Kentucky, Texas, and Ohio. 





TIP BLIGHT (Sphaeropsis ellisii). Virginia and New York on P. 
montana; New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia on P. 
nigra; Pennsylvania on P. resinosa; New York »%n P. sylvestris; New Jersey. 








Thelephsra terrestris. Georgia, sporephores found growing around 
the crown of young seedlings, apparently little damage. 





WITCHES BROOM (undetermined). Connecticut on P. resinosa. 


WINTER INJURY. Georgia, on P. taeda, in seed beds in Clark County 
seedlings from south Georgia seed were badly injured in tops while those 
from north Georgia were not. 





PLATANUS_ spp. SYCAMORE 





TRUNK CANKER (Ceratostomella sp.). Pennsylvania. 





LEAF SPOT (Cladosporium sp.). Texas. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Gnomonia veneta). This disease was generally preva- 
lent through the eastern United States in more than the usual severity. 
It was reported from Massachusetts; New Jersey, on P. occidentalis and 
on P. orientalis which is not usually infected; Pennsylvania; Delaware; 
Maryland; District of Columbia; Virginia; Yest Virginia; Tennessee; Ar- 
kansas; Ohio; Indiana; Michigan; Iowa; Missouri; Kansas; and California. 











LEAF SPOT (Pleospora sp.). Texas. 


POPULUS POPLAR 





ROOT ROT (Armillaria mellea). Texas. 





CANKER (Cytospora chrysosperma). Massachusetts, on P. alba bolleana, 
P- nigra italica, P. deltoides, >. grandidentata, and >. tremuloides; Texas; 
Iowa, on P. dentata, more prevalent than usual, 5 percent. 

















TWIG BLIGHT (Diplodia sp.). Texas. 


CANKER (Dothichiza ul:u). Massachusetts, more active and still 
the most serious enemy of our srg arte bok teens) and Italian (P. 
nigra italica) poplars; New Jersey, on x. nigra; Wisconsin. 











CANKER (Hypoxylon pruinatum). Massachusetts. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Marssonia s>.). Delaware. 


RUST (Melampsora sp.). Massachusetts, trees in one stand partially 
defoliated; Connecticut, M. abietis-canadensis; Texas, M. medusae; Wiscon- 
sin, came so late in the season that there was not much apperent damage; 
Iowa, M. medusue on P. deltoides. 








NECTRIA CANKER (Nectria sp.). See P.D.R- 19:16-17. 


LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta alcides). Alabama, on P. carolinensis (P. 
deltoides virginiana ?). 











ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





LEAF SPOT (Septoria sp.). California. 












DAF SPOT (Septoria populicola). Illinois and Indiana. 












YELLOW LELF BLISTER (Taphrina aurea). West Virginia, on P. nigra 
italica. 













CROWN GJLL (Bacterium tumefaciens). Texas. 











PROSOPIS GCGLANDULOSA 











LEAF SPOT (Gloeosporium sp.). Texas. 












ROOT ROT (Thymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 









RUST (Ravenelia arizonica). Texas. 











MISTLETOE (Thoradendron flavescens). Texas. 











ALMOND 





GLANDULOSA. FLOWERING 





PRUNUS 











BROWN ROT (Sclerotinia fructicola). Kentucky, on Pe glandulosa, 


caused die back. 











rT RUNUS spp WILD CHERRY, WILD PLUM 












LEAF STOT (Coccomyces hiemalis). Maine on >. pennsylvanica. 
















LEAF STOT ([hyllosticta virginica). Maine, on >. pennsylvanica, 


North Dakota on >. melanocarpa. 

















North and South Dakota, on P. 






.CK KNOT (Plowrightia morbosa). 
melanocarpa. 














WILT (Sclerotinia demissa). Washington, on 7. demissa. 












PLUM POCKETS and LEAF CURL (Taphrina spp.). Nebraska on 2. besseyi. 





BLIGHT (Bacillus amylovorus). Yyoming, on 7. melanocearpa. 


















PSEUDOTSUGA TAXIFOLIA DOUGLAS FIR 









C/NKFR (Cytospora sp.). Oregon. 






LEAF CAS# (Rhabdocline pseudotsugae). Rhode Island. 








TIy BLIGHT (Sphaeropsis ellisii). New York. 
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QUERCUS spp OAKS 





STEM BLIGHT (Aleurodiscus acerinus). Texas, on Q. virginiana, 3 
percent. 








ROOT ROT (Armillaria mellea). Massachusetts, Wisconsin. See also 


PeDeR- 19:94-97. 


CROWN. ROT (Corticium sp.). Texas, on Q virginiana. 








ROT (Daedalea quercina). Massachusetts, common cause of decay. 
See >.DeR. 19:95 





TWIG BLIGHT (Diplodia longispora). New Jersey, "On Q- prinus, due 
to drought and cankerworm defoliation trees so weakened that this disease 
has become serious, killing‘entire trees. The fungus becomes systemic 
under these conditions"; Maryland; Texas, on Q. alba; Wisconsin; California. 





LEAF SYrOT (Discosia artoceras). Texas. 








WHITE STREAKED ROT (Fomes applanatus). Massachusetts, common. 


WHITE SAP¥OOD ROT (Fomes fomentarius). Massachusetts, common cause 
of rot. 





WHITE HEART ROT (Fomes igniarius). Massachusetts, common. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Gnomonia veneta) on Q- alba: Massachusetts, more in- 
jurious than in most years, white oaks often partially defoliated; Conn- 
ecticut; Maryland; District of Columbia; New Jersey; North Carolina; [lli- 
nois; Michigan, first severe outbreak since 1930, some trees defoliated; 
Wisconsin, widespread but not as serious es in many previous years, more 
than in 1934; Minnesota, much more prevalent than usual; Tova. On Q. 


kelloggii, Oregon. 
WET H®ART"OOD ROT (Hydnum erinaceus). See ™.DeP. 19:95. 








LEAF SPOT (Hypoderma ilicinum), Texas, on Q. marilandica. speci- 
mens were submitted from Texas for determination, Apparently this is the 
first report from the State. It was previously collected in Florida in 
1887 and about 1890. There are no other specimens in the Mycological 
Collections of the Division of Mycolory and Disease Survey. 








LEAF SPOT (Leptothyrium dryinum). Kansas, on Q. imbricaria, first 
report from the State. 








LEAF SPOT (Marssonia martini). Mississippi; Kansas, on Q 
muhlenbergii, more prevalent than usual. 
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POWDERY MILDE? (Microsphaera quercina). Iowa, on Q- alba, less 





than usual. 


*. LEAP SPOT (Morenoella quercina). Texas, on Q. stellata. 





NECTRIA CANKER (Nectria sp.). See ~.D.R. 19:16-17. | 


ROT (Nummularia punctulata). Mississippi, on Q. nigra. 








TO"DERY MILDEY (Thyllactinia corylea). New Jersey. 





ROOT KOT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas, on pin oak (Q. duran- 
dii ?), bur oak (Q. macrocarpa), villow ocak (Q. phellos), and live oak (Q. 
virginiana). 











ROT (rolyporus spp.). See De R. 19:95 and 266. 


TAR SPOT (Rhytisma sp.). Texas, on Q. virginiana. 





ROT (Stereum spp.-). See “.D.R. 19:95 and 266. 


CANKER (Strumella coryneocidea). Massachusetts. See also P.D. R. 
19: :16-17 and 26b. 





LEAF BLISTER (Taphrina coerulescens). Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, Arkansas, and 
Iowa. 
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STEM BLIGHT (Trabutia erythrospora). Texas on Q. virginiana. 








ROBINIA PSEUDOACACTA. BLACK LOCUST V 





SEEDLING ROOT ROT (Pusarium spp.). Georgia, in U. S. Soil Conser- 
vation nurseries near Athens, loss.10 to 40 percent. 


LEAF SOT (Macrosporium sp.). Georgia, in nursery beds at Athens, 
40 to 70 percent of the leaves showed spotting in August, defoliation of 
nearly all the lower leaves. 





ROOT POT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas, 15 percent loss. 





WOOD DECAY (Polyporus robiniophilus). District of Columbia. Te 
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CHLOROSIS (excess lime). Texas, 20 percent injury. 


SALIX spp. WILLoO®. 











CANKER (Cytospora chrysosperma). Massachusetts, on S. fragilis; 
New Jersey, on S. alba; Wisconsin. , : 
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HEART ROT (Daedalea confragrosa). ‘Massachusetts, on S. amygda- 
loides and S. fragilis. ; 





CANKER (Dothiorella ribis). Mississippi, on S. discolor. 





SCAB (Fusicladium saliciperdum). New Hampshire, "ery general, 
willows along the Androscoggin Valley were very generally affected; preva- 
lent on S alba; S. elegantissima very susceptible”; Massachusetts, "More 
injurious than in most past seasons. Not all species are severely in- 
jured. Ornamental varieties of golden, weeping, and crack willows appear 
to be most susceptible. S. blanda was the most susceptible species ob- ~ 
served." 











ANTHRACNOSE (Gloeosporium salicis). Massachusetts, "Trevalent and 
often associated tith scab; the same species are susceptible." 





STEM BLIGHT (Macrophoma sp.). Texas. 





T¥IG BLIGHT (Marssonia sp.). Massachusetts, M- populi on native 


Willows and S. fragilis; Me salicis more prevalent than usual. 


RUST (Melampsora sp.). Connecticut; M. bigelowii, Texas and Iowa. 





CANKER (Phomopsis sp.). Massachusetts. 


ROOT ROT (Fhymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas, on S. babylonica and 
S- discolor. 





TWIG CANKER (Physalospora gregaria /Diplodina salicicola/). West 
Virginia. 





STEM BLIGHT (Sphaeropsis salicis). Texas. 





SILVER LEAF (Stereum purpureum). Washington. 





PO"™DERY MILDE’ (Uncinula salicis). Massachusetts and Towa. 





TY’IG CANKER (Valsa leucostoma). Massachusetts. 





CRO"N GALL (Bacterium tumefaciens) on S- babylonica, New Jersey, 





Texas. 


SCHINUS MOLLE PEFTER TREE 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Texas. 





ROOT ROT (Chymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 
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SORBUS sp ‘MOUNTAIN -ASH 





T’IG BLIGHT (Sphaeropsis sp.). Massachusetts, vrobably following 
winter injury... , ' 





BLIGHT (Bacillus amylovorus). New Jersey, on S. americana. 





TAXUS Spe 





BASAL CANKER (rhomopsis sp.). New Jersey, on T. hicksi. 


TILIA BASS*"0O0OD 





ANTHPACNOSE (Gloeosnorium tiliae.)}.. Massachusetts. 





CANKER (Nectria sp.). Massachusetts, N. ditissima, not prevalent 
but can be found with little effort. See ‘also -2.D.R. 19:16-17. 


BRO"N MOTTLED ROT (TPholiota adiposa). Massachusetts. 





ROOT ROT (Thymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas, on T. americana. 





ROT (Ustulina vulgaris). New York, on T. americana. 





TSUGA __Sp. HEMLOCK 





RUST (Melampsora abietis-canadensis). Massachusetts and Connecticut. 





RUST (Pucciniastrum myrtilli). Connecticut. 





ULMUS SD. ELM 





DIEZE-BACK (Cephalosporium sp.). Massachusetts, more injurious than 
most past seasons; Connecticut, in studies of stem injuries of elms Dr. 
A. McCormick isolated this fungus 135 times in pure culture; New Jersey, 
ulmi on JU. americana. 





CEPHALOS-ORIUM DIEBACK OF ELMS: Cephalosporium sp. was isolated 
from 48.7 percent of the 37,954 specimens suspected of having the Dutch 
elm disease and submitted to the Dutch elm disease laboratory, Morris- 
town, New Jersey, for culturing in 1935. No changes in the distribution 
have been made since that reported by Verrall in 7. D. R. Supplement 90. 
A pycnidial stage of the fungus has béen recognized and has temporarily 
been assigned to the genus Dothiorella. Zycnidia occur in cankers on 
twigs and branches of affected trees. It-is difficult to recognize the 
pycnidia by observation alone as certain other fungi found on cankered 
elm resemble them closely.’ (A. F.’ Verrall, Emergency Conservation Work, 
Division of Forest Pathology}. 
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DUTCH ELM DISEASE. During 1935 Ceratostomella ulmi was isolated 
from only 17.2 percent of all the specimens received at the Dutch elm 
disease laboratory, Morristown, New Jersey, as compared with 40.9 per- 
cent in 1944. 









Transmission of the fungus from tree to tree through grafted roots 
was found to be an important factor in the spread of the disease in woods 
and swamps where elms are ebundant. Grafts were generally present be- 
tween trees of 8" or more D.B.H. stending 7 feet or less apart. Grafts 
were found between trees 17 feet apart. Several cases of three and four 
trees grafted into a common system were found. No grafts were found be- 
tween elm and other species but very tight mechanical contacts were fre- 
quently observed. {(Fhytopath. 25:1039-1040, 1935). 





Inoculation tests offered further evidence that an injury through 
the bark is necessary for infection’by C.°ulmi. ‘Numerous attempts to 
inoculate trees by spraying a spore suspension on uninjured bark of the 
trunk and twigs of small trees and on leaves gave negative results. How- 
ever, when the funeus was plseced in contact with the cambium region or on 
exposed sapwood just beneath the bark, infection took place readily. 


Spores of the fungus were passed through’ a 28-foot length of elm 
trunk in 55 minutes in one case and in slightly less than 2 hours in an- 
other. The trunks were elevated slightly above the ground and spores were 
introduced in suspension in quantity at the top. The drip at the bottom 
was collected on agar plates. Colonies of C. ulmi developed on the plates 
exposed 55 minutes and 2 hours, respectively, after flow had started from 
the lower end. These preliminary experiments suggest a possible means of 
rapid distribution cf the fungus in the tree. 














Study of the occurrence and survival of C. ulmi in dead wood was 
continued. C. ulmi was isolated from a single dead branch from one tree 
in Connecticut and from dead wood alone from numerous trees in New Jersey. 
In these cases the fungus had apparently been introduced after the death 
of the part in question and was growing in the wood saprophytically. How- 
ever, preliminary investigations indicate that in nature the fungus may 


not survive indefinitely as a saprophyte in competition with other- 
organisms. 





A beginning was made on a study of the host range of C. ulmi.  Al- 
together 30 species of trees were inoculated. The trees, inoculated in 
the fall, were cut and examined the following summer. Wo symptoms of 
wilting or yellowing of the teaves developed on “any of the inoculated 
trees. Included in the experiment were members of the gemera Acer, Quer- 
cus, Betula, Celtis, ~opulus, liobinia, and Tilia. 
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An investigation of the disease in England was begun in conpera- 
tion with Oxferd Universi ty where headquarters for the work were estab- 
lished. Dr. J. M. Walter is in charge of the pathological investiga- 
tions of the laboratory there. fPreliminar: ebservations on the distri- 
bution of the disease in England, its means of spread, and severity were 
made. Plots were established in which it is proposed to make an annual 
comparative study of the progress of the disease on individual "Ynglish 
and american elms. A study of possible control measures such as pruning 
and fertilization is contemplated. A number of problems that cannot well 
be investigated in this country at the present are being investigated. A 
search is being made for additional possible sources by which diseased 
material might be brought into the United States. (Curtis May, Division 
of Forest Pathology). 





LEAF SrOT (Cercospora sphaertaeformis). Texas. 


LEAF SDOT (Cladosporium sp.). Texas. 





CANKER (Coniothyrium sp.). Illinois. See >.D.?. 19:14-16. 





LEAF SPOT (Coniothyrium ulmi). Nebraska, on U. americana. 





CANKER (Cytospora sp.). Zennsylvania, on U. americana; Massachu- 
C. carbonacea on Ulmus spp.; Illinois, C. ludibunda on U. americana. 





LEAF SPOT (Didymosphaeria sp.). Texas, on U. pervifolia. 











CANKER (Diplodia sp.). Texas, D. ulmi Dearness ? on U. crassifolia. 
WILT (Fusarium sp.). Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


ANTHRACNOSF (Gloeosporium sp.). Connecticut, G. ulmicolum on JU. 
pumila; Texas, on U. aisericana and U. parvifolia. 








BLACK LEAF S~OT (Gnomonia ulmea) on U. americana: Vermont; New 
Hampshire; Massachusetts, "Less damaging than usual"; Connecticut, "One 
report as compared with 34 in 1934"; Maryland; Virginia; District of 
Columbia; Kentucky; North Carolina; Georgia; Alabama; Mississinpi; Texas, 
"On U. americana, U. parvifolia, and Us umila”; Michigan, "Anveared 
later than usual and did not reach the usual intensity"; Minnesota; Iowa. 








LEAF SPOT (Hormodendron sp.}, Texas, on U» americana. 





LEAF S7OT (Macrosporium sp.). Texas, on J. americana. 








CANKE? (Nectria spe}. MaSsachusetts; Texas, N. cinnabarina on 
U. parvifolia. 
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CANKER (Thoma sp.). Illinois. 


CANKTR (Thomopsis oblonga). Massachusetts on U. americana and 
U. glabra camperdowni; South Carolina on U. americana. 








CANKER (rhomopsis sp.). New Jersey, on U. americana. 


ROOT ROT (chymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas, on U. americana and 
U. parvifolia. | aS ne oe 








WHITE SAP nOT (Tleurotus ulmarius). Massachusetts. 





TVIG POT (Tolyporus conchifer). Massachusetts. 





LEAF S;OT (Sacidum ulmifoliae). Texas, on U. parvifolia. 








LEAF SOT (Septobasidium sp.). Texas, on U. crassifolia. 








CANKER (Sphaeropsis sp.) on U. americana. Massachusetts, "More 
injurious than in most seasons, causes a twig die-back"; Connecticut; 
Mississippi; “isconsin. 





WILT (Verticillium sp.). Massachusetts; Connecticut; found 22 
times out of 400 cultures made from elms by Dr. McCormick; “est Virginia; 
Ohio. 





ELM “ILT CAUSED BY VFRTICILLIUM: During 1935 Verticillium sp. was 
isolated at the Dutch elm disease laboratory, Morristown, New Jersey, 
from 3.8 percent of the 47,954 samples suspected of being affected with 
the Dutch elm disease. No changes in the distribution have been made 
since that reported in >. D. Supplement 90, December 31, 1935, with 
the exception of five cases isolated from specimens of Ulmus sp. sent in 
by scouts in Louisiana. It is interesting to note that despite the in- 
crease in specimens collected and cultured each year the percentage of 
trees infected with Verticillium remains fairly constant at about 4 per- 
cent. (E. G Kelsheimer, Emergency Conservation York, Division »%f 
Forest ~athology). 











MEADO™ NEMATODE (Anguillulina pratensis). Oklahoma, on U. parvi- 
folia, a new host for this parasite. 


MOSAIC (virus ?). Connecticut. 





DISZAS 


OF ORNAMENTAL AND 


zr S 
MISCELLANEOUS PLANTS 





ABUTILON 





RUST (Uromyces spermacoces). Texas. 





MOSAIC (virus). Kansas, on A. theophrasti, first time noted in 
the State. 





AGAVE LECHEGUILLA 





LEAF SPOT (Exosporium sp.). Texas. 





ALTERNANTHERA .PHYLLOXEROIDES 





NEMATODF (Anguillulina dihystera). Louisiana. 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Louisiana. 





ALTHAEA ROSEA 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora althaeina). Connecticut, Texas, Michigan, 





Iova. 


POWDERY MILDZ” (Erysiphe polvgoni). Iowa. 





RUST (Puccinia heterospora). Texas. 





RUST (Puccinia malvacearum), New Hempshire; Connecticut; New Jer- 
sey; Pennsylvania; Virginia, unusually destructive; Tennessee, "Found in 
three counties in east Tennessee, does not occur in this State frequent- 
ly"; Michigan, "This is the first season in years that rust has not been 
one of the most common diseases of ornamental plants. Conditions appar- 
ently were much more favorable than usual for rust but it failed to de- 
velop"; “isconsin, more than last year, less than usual; Iowa, less than 
in average years or in 1934; Yashington. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





LEAF SPOT (Septoria fairmani). Michigan and Minnesota. 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Texas. 
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AMARANTHUS_ sp. 





MOSAIC (virus). Kansas, "Several plants in a cucumber field were 
affected with mottled, shoe-string leaves, dwarfed." 


AMELANCHIER Sp. 





“TITCHES BROOM (Apiosporium collinsii). North Dakota. 





RUST (Gymnosporangium Sp.). Massachusetts; North Carolina, Ge 
clavipes on A. canadensis. 








LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta innumerabilis). North Dakota. 





AMPELOPSTIS Sp. 





LEAF SPOT (Guignardia bidwellii). New Jersey, on &. veitchii; Dela- 
ware, very severe; District of Columbia; Texas; Michigan; Wisconsin. 





LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta labruscae). Mississippi. 











Tubercularia nigricans. Texas, on A. aconitifolia. 


ANEMONE CORONATA 





RUST (Tranzschelia pruni-spinosae). California, in commercial 
planting, San Jose. 





ANGELICA AMPLE 





STEM BLIGHT (Heterosporium sp.). ‘yoming. 





ANODA LAVATEROIDES 





RUST (Puccinia hetersspora). New Mexico, collected at State College, 
apparently a new record for this host in the United Stetes. 





ANTIRRHINUM MAJUS 





ANTHRACNOSF (Colletotrichum antirrhini). New Jersey.’ 





COLLAR ROT (Corticium vagum). Texas. 





CRO"N ROT (Myrothecium roridum). Texas. 





DIE BACK (Phoma sp. undetermined). Michigan, "A very troublesome 
disease in breeding stocks. Cankers form on the smaller branches and the 
plants die back. Unless checked by spraying or dry weather the entire 
plant is killed." 





LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta antirrhini). New Jersey. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





“ILT (Phytophthora sp.). Minnesota, very serious in some gardens 
around “inona and St. Paul. 





RUST (Puccinia antirrhini). Massachusetts; Connecticut, "One re- 
port shows III stage, unusual here"; New Jersey; Virginia, unusually de- 
structive; Texas; Michigan, “Out-of-door plantings less seriously affected 
than usual due to dry weather from mid-summer to October. The most im- 
portant disease of this plant in gardens and nearly always destructive in 
late summer"; “isconsin; Minnesota; Iowa; North Dakota, more than usual; 
Kansas. 





TILT, STEM ROT (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). Texas; Michigan, "Com- 
mon in greenhouses in January and Tebruary, in some instances the cause 
of important losses. Dull weather, crowding, and improper regulation of 
moisture important factors in outbreaks"; California. 





ST7M TOT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Texas. 





YILT (Verticillium dahliae). New Jersey. 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Texas. 





MOSAIC (virus). Kansas, "Mottling slight, plants stunted, inter- 
nodes shortened, leaves small in size. Occurred in a cucumber field, 
several infected plants noted." 


RQUILEGIA_ sp. 





FOT (Botrytis cinerea). Virginia. 





PO"DE"Y MILDEY (Erysiphe polygoni). California. 


CROVTN ROT (Sclerotinia sp.). Virginia. 





CROWN FOT (Sclerotium delphinii). New Jersey on A. vulgaris. 





MOSAIC (virus). Kansas. 


ARNICA COrDIFOLIA 





LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta arnicae). “yoming. 








ANTEMISIA CANA 


RUST (Puccinia absinthii). “voming. 





ASPAPAGUS __ spp. 





BLIGHT (Ascochytula asparagina). Texas, on A. plumosus. 





LEAF SPOT and CANKT: (Fusarium sr.). New Jersey, on A. asparagoides. 





ASTER Sp. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas, on purple aster. 





ASTILBE ARFNDSTII 





PO"DERY MILDE™ (cuase not named). Massachusetts, sulphur dust con- 
trols it, some plants entirely defoliated in mid-summer. 


AUCUBA JAPONICA AURZBA 





SPOT (Colletotrichum pollaccii). New Jersey. 





AZALEA 





LEAP GALL (Exobasidium vaccinii). Mississippi and California. 





STEM BLIGHT (Phomopsis sp.). Massachusetts. 


LFAF SPOT (Septoria sp.). New Jersey, S. azaleae on Azalea spp., 
particulerly certain incics varieties and fs. hinodegiri; California, on 
A- occidentalis. 








BUD and T’IG BLIGHT (Snorocybe azaleae). Massachusetts, "Bud blight 
has killed 75 percent of native azalea buds. The situation is alarming. 
It sometimes kills the whole plant"; Georgia, "Ten to 20 percent of the 
buds destroyed on native plants." 





BARK BLIGHT (Trichothecium lignorum). Massachusetts, constantly 
isolated from dead azalea stems and seenis to be a parasite. 





"WILT (Verticillium albo-atrum). Massachusetts, ‘ten observed. 





BEGONIA sp. 





ANTHRACNOS® (Gloeosnorium sp.). Texas. 





CnO"™N ROT (Rhizoctonia sv.). Texas. 
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? 
BACTERI“L LEAF SPO}. New Jersey. 





BACTERIUM FLAVOZONATUM, ™ sv. ON BEGONITA: A bacterial disease, 
causing definite, circular snots on the leeves of begonia has been re- 
ported a number of times during the past 20 vears from various parts of 
the United States. Apparently all begonias are more or less susceptible 
and in some cases the damage is considerable. Recently the causal organ- 
ism has been studied and named Bacterium flavozonatum. (Lucia McCulloch, 
Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases). 
















nOOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Texas. 








BE: BERIS THUNBERGII 











FRUIT POT and TTIG BLIGHT (Phonma berberina). Massachusetts, cul- 
tured from dead twigs and common in rotted berries in autumn. 













TILT (Verticillium sp.). Massachusetts, sometimes cultured from 
stems of wilted and dead plants; New Jersey, V- dahliae. 










WINTER INJUTY (non-parasitic). Connecticut. 






BOERHAAVIA Ev VZECTA 









THITE “UST (Albugo platensis). Texas. 








BROUSSONETIA PAPYRIFERA 












ROOT "OT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 








BUMELTA SDe 













LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta bumeliifolia). Texas. 








BUXUS SEMPERVIPENS 





LEAF SPOT (Macrophoma candollei). New Jersey, on var. suffruticosa 
following winter injury and canker; Ohio. 
















CANKER (Volutella buxi). New Jersey, severe on winter injured box- 


wood all over the State. 

















CALENDULA OFFICINALIS 













BLIGHT (Botrytis sp.). New Jersey. 





SMUT (Entyloma calendulae). Oregon. 





Ta 


Ia 





DROP (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). Louisiana and Texas. 





_ STEM ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Texas. 


YFLLO”S (virus). Connecticut. 


CALLISTEPHUS CHIWNENSIS 





STEM BLIGHT (Botrytis sp.). New Jersey, “Particularly severe on 
wilt resistant varieties under cloth." 


RUST (Coleosporium solidaginis). Massachusetts; New Jersey; “is- 
consin, more prevalent than usual, — 





“ILT (Pusarium conglutinans callistephi). New Jersey, "Scattered 
distribution on greenhouse grown plants"; Pennsylvania, general, 15 ver- 
cent loss; Arkansas, rather common; Ohio; Michigan; “Tisconsin; North Da- 
kota; “ashington; Oregon; California. 





STEM CANKER (Phomonsis callistephi). “isconsin. 





ROOT ROT (Phytophthora cryptogea). California. 





SPOTTED “ILT (virus). California. 


YELLO’S (virus). Massachusetts, "More asters survived the yellows 
than in the past ten years. Generally there is about 90 percent loss, this 
year only about 10 percent. Dry seasons for two summers in succession"; 
New Jersey, general; Connecticut; Pennsylvania, usual amount, 10 percent; 
Arkansas; Ohio; Michigan, "Much less prevalent than usual due apparently 
to conditions which were not favorable for vectors"; “isconsin; Kansas; 
Yashington; California. 


CAMELLTA JAPONICA 





LEAF SPOT (Colletotrichum sp.). Mississippi. 








GALL (Exobasidium camelliae). Mississippi. 


LEAF SPOT (Pestalozzia guepini). Mississippi. 





WINTER SUN SCALD (non-parasitic). Mississippi, considerable winter 
sun scald and cold injury occurred this year. 


CANNA INDICA 





LEAF SPOT (Alternaria sp.). Texas. 





BUD ROT (Bacterium cannae). New Jersey. 
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RUST (Puccinia sp.). Missouri, P. extensicola on C. pennsylvanica; 


Montana, P. caricis urticata on C. rostrata. 











CASSIA_ sp. 





LEAF SPOT (Alternaria sp.). Puerto Pico, first record. 





ROOT NOT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas, on C. artemisiosides. 








ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Texas, on C. artemisioides; 
Hawaii, on C. occidentalis. 











CEANOTHUS Sp. 





CRO"N GALL (Bacterium tumefaciens). “ashinzton. 





CENTAUREA CYANUS 





CROYN ROT (Rhizoctonia sn.). Texas. 





CEPHALANTHUS OCCIDENTALIS 





LEAF SPCT (Alternaria sp.). Texas. 





LEAF SPOT (Cladosnorium sp.). Texas. 





CHRYSANTHEMUM FRUTESCENS 





"ILT (Verticillium dahliae). New Jersev. 





CHRYSANTHEMUM HORTORUM 





TIP BLIGHT (Botrytis sp.). “ashington. 


LEAF SPOT (Cercospora chrysanthemi). Texas. 





STEM ROT (Corticium vagum). Texas. 





PO"DENY MILDE™ (Erysiphe cichoracearum). New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 





RUST (Puccinia chrysanthemi). Pennsylvania and “ashington. 





ROOT POT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 
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LEAF SPOT (Septoria chrysanthemella). New Jersey, particularly on 
greenhouse forcing varieties; Fennsylvania; District of Columbia; Texas; 
Washington. 





LEAF SPOT (Septoria obesa ?). New Jersey, severe on variety plant- 
ings on the College Farm, Ne Brunswick. 





TILT (Verticillium dahliae). New Jersey and “ashington. 





CRO"N GALL (Bacterium tumefaciens). New Jersey and Texas. 





FASCIATION (Bacterial). New Jersey. 


LEAF NEMATODE (Aphelenchoides fragariae). Connecticut. 





CIMICIFUGA FCETIDA SIMPLEX 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). New Jersey. 





CINERARTA sp. see SEZNECIO CRUENTTS 





CITRUS SD. 


ea 





ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum gloeosporisides). New Jersey, on Ce 
taitensis. 





BLACK TOT (Physalospora obtusa). Alabama, on ¢ trifoliata. 





CLARKIA_ sp. 





DAMPING OFF (Rhizoctonia solani). Connecticut, new host for State. 





COLEUS __ sp. 





WILT (Verticillium sp.)}. Connecticut, new to State, causing death 
of plants. 





CONVALLARIA MATJALIS 





ivanis. ff LEAF SPOT (Phyllesticta sp.). New Jersey. 





CORDYLINE TERMINALIS 





LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta maculicola). New Jersey. 
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CYDONITIA 









JAPONICA 




























T IG BLIGHT (Dothiorella ribis). Texas. 





CANKER (Nectria cinnabarina). New Hampshire. 





TIG BLIGHT (Phoma sv.). Texas. 


BLACK ROT (Physalosvora obtusa). Texas. 





BRO"N ROT (Sclerotinia fructicola). California. 





CRO’N GALL (Bacterium tumefaciens). Connecticut, first report for 
state on this host. i 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Texas. 





WINTER INJURY (non-parasitic). Connecticut. 


DAHLIA sp. 





PO"DERY MILDE” (Erysiphe cichoracearum). Connecticut. 





PO"DERY MILDE™ (Erysiphe polygoni). New Jersey. 


LEAF SPOT (Macrosvorium sp.). Michigan. 








ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 
BACTERIAL ROT (undetermined). “ashington. 


LEAF NEMATODE (Aphelenchoides fragariae). California, first ob- 
servation on this host in United States. 





MOSAIC (virus). New Jersey; Michigan, "An important disease in most 
commercial plantings. Symptoms vary with varieties and include dvarfing, 
mottling, and proliferstion of axillary buds. Some commercial stocks are 
very generally infected"; Wisconsin; “ashington. , 


RING SPOT (virus). Michigan, "Appeared generally in most varieties g 
in the American Dahlia Society test garden at Fast Lansing. Symptoms were 
conspicuous in July and August but were masked later. No dwarfing effect . 
was noted." * 


DELPHINIUM _ sp, 





BLIGHT (Botrytis sp.). Massachusetts, 5 percent loss due to B. 
cinerea; Mississippi; Wisconsin. 
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POWDERY MILDEW (Erygiphe ciechoracearum). Massachusetts, "Most seen 
in years. Injury from ‘defoliation, 50 percent." 





POWDERY MILDEW (Erysiphe polygoni). Pennsylvania, more than usual; 
California. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





CROWN ROT (Sclerotium delphinii). Connecticut, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Kansas. 





STEM ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Texas. 





BLACK SPOT (Bacterium delphinii). Massachusetts, trace, least seen 
in years; New Jersey; Pennsylvania; Virginia, more than usual; Wisconsia, 
less prevalent than in an average year. 





MOSAIC (virus). Pennsylvania. 
STUNT (virus). Washington. 


DIANTHUS CARYOPHYLLUS 








LEAF SPOT (Alternaria dianthi). Massachusetts, nearly every green- 
house has it; Connecticut; New Jersey; Pennsylvania; Texas. 





BUD BLIGHT (Botrytis cinerea). Massachusetts. 





WILT (Fusarium sp. }. Massachusetts, "Widespread and source of con- 
siderable trouble to even the best of growers"; New Jersey; Washington. 


STEM ROT (Rhizoctonia solani). Massachusetts, Texas, and Kansas. 





RUST (Uromyces caryophyllinus). Massachusetts, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Iowa, and Washington. . 





BACTERIAL SPOT (Bacterium woodsil). Maasschuestts, on English 
varieties, Waltham field station. 





DIANTHUS _ sp. 





LEAF SPOT (Alternaria dianthi). Minnesota, "Only one report of an 
exceedingly heavy infection on a perennial species after a heavy winter 
covering with cane." 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





RUST (Uromyces caryophyllinus). Texas. 
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DIEFFENBACHIA Sp. 












ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum sp.). New Jersey. 








FRAGRANS 






DRACAENA 









LEAF SPOT (Gloeosporium sp.). Louisiana. Puerto Rico also re- 
ported a leaf spot of undetermined cause. 













ERYTHRINA ARBOREA 









ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 








EUONYMUS __Sp. 









LEAF SPOT (Exosporium concentricum). Texas. 









ANTHRACNOSE (Glomerella cingulata). Texas. 









POWDERY MILDE” (Oidium sp.). Texas. 






LEAF SPOT (Pestalozzia funerea). Texas. 









ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 









POWDERY MILDEW (undetermined). California. 





EUPHORBIA_ sp. 












New Jersey, on E. marginata. 


Texas, on E. marginata. 


ROOT KNOT (Hetercdera marioni). Hawaii, on E. preslii. 


LEAF BLIGHT (Botrytis sp.). 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). 


















TCs SP. 













ANTERACNOSE (Gloeosporium cingulatum). New Jersey, on Fe elastica 
and F. percurata. 













FORSYTHIA_ sp. 








LEAF SPOT (Bacterial). Delaware. 









WINTER INJURY (non-parasitic). Massachusetts, "Very few shrubs in 
the Connecticut Valley bore blossoms, buds winter killed save those under 
snow." 








FREESTIA_ sp. 





CORM ROT (Fusarium sp.). New Jersey. 


SCAB (Bacterium marginatum). Washington. 





GARDENIA FLORIDA 





SOOTY MOLD (Capnodium sp., Fumago sp.). Texas, common. 


CANKER (Phomopsis sp.). Nebraska, California. (P?.D.R. 20:128). 


ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





STEM ROT (undetermined). Puerto Rico, a dry stem rot. 


ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Kentucky. 





CHLOROSIA (excess lime). Texas. 


GLADIOLUS SDe 





ROT (Fusarium sp.). Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Texas, Wisconsin, 
and Kansas. 


ROT (Penicillium gladioli). Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, and Wisconsin. 





DRY ROT (Sclerotinia gladioli). Texas; Michigan, "During the past 
five years the amount of this disease in commercial stock has greatly de- 
creased. No longer found in most varieties in any but negligible amounts. 
More this season than for-several years due to greater rainfall"; Minne- 
sota, "More prevalent than at any time during the past ten years." 





HARD ROT (Septoria gladioli). NW w Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Yisconsin. 





CORM ROTS (various fungi). l% .igan, "Unusually large number of 
complaints of corm decay in storage, vore rot common in many varieties." 


BACTERIAL LEAF SPOT (Bacterium gumnisudans). Wisconsin. 





SCAB (Bacterium marginatum). Massachusetts, less prevalent than 
usual; New Jersey; Pennsylvania; Texas; Ohio; Michigan, “Dry weather from 
mid-summer to harvest made soil conditions rather unfavorable for infection 
of new corms"; Kansas, not serious this year; Washington. 





MOSAIC (virus). Massachusetts, in one greenhouse only; Pennsylvania. 
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GYPSOPHILA_ sp. 





DAMPING OFF (Pythium debaryanum). Connecticut on G alba. 





DAMPING OFF (Rhizoctonia solani). Connecticut, on G alba. 





WILT and ROT (Fusarium sp.). Connecticut. 


GALL (Bacterium gypsophilae). New Jersey, "On young grafted plants 
of G paniculata, received from Massacmsetts, typical of gall described 
by Nellie 4. Brown." 








HEDERA HELIX 





LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta concentrica). New Jersey. 





LEAF SPOT (Bacterium hederae). New Jersey. 





WINTER INJURY (non-parasitic). Massachusetts. 


RELIANT EUS SD. 





POWDERY MILDE” (Erysiphe cichoracearum). Connecticut, on H. 
annuus; “Wisconsin; Iowa. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





DOWNY MILDEW (Plasmopara halstedii). Texas, on miniature ornamental 
variety. 





RUST (Puccinia helianthi). Connecticut, "One report on H- annuus, 
common on wild species"; Alabama, on H. angustifolius and H. annuus nana; 
Wisconsin, “More in northern than in central and southern parts of the 
State"; Iowa; Wyoming; Arizona. 











WILT and STEM ROT (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). Washington. 





HELLEBORUS NIGER 





FLOWER SPOT (Botrytis sp.). New Jersey. 


FLOWER SPOT (Gloeosporium sn.). New Jersey. 





HIBISCUS _ spp. 





LEAF SPOT (Alternaria sp.). New Jersey. 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora sp.). Texas, on H. sabdariffa. 
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ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas, on H. sabdariffa and 
He syriacus. 


ROOT ROT (Rhizoctonia sp.). 















Texas, on He sabdariffa. 











HOSTA SUBCORDATA GRANDIFLORA 





CROWN ROT (Sclerotium delphinii). ‘New Jersey. 








HYACINTHUS ORTITENTALIS 





NEMATODE (Anguillulina dipsaci). New Jersey. 













HYMENOCLEA MONOGYRA 









LEAF SPOT (Macrosporium puccinioides). Texas. 









STEM ROT (Phoma herbarum). Texas. 









RUST (Puccinia splendens). Texas. 









IPOMOEA __ spp. 









RUST (Coleosporium ipomoeae). Texas. 











WHITE RUST (Albugo ipomoeae panduranae). Kansas, on wild species. 











ROOT KNOT (Heterondera marioni). 


Hawaii, on I. 
culata, and I. turpethum. 


es-caprae, Ie tuber- 












IRIS Spp. 









BLOSSOM BLIGHT (Botrytis cinerea). Massachusetts. 














CRO"N ROT (Botrytis convoluta). Minnesota, "Rotting of the leaves 

at the base of the older leaves of the fans was very abundant during Septem- 
ber and October. Conidia found in the fields October 30. Sclerotia found 
on roots of variety Grace Sturtevant imported from Colorado three weeks 
after planting. (October 18). Stock received from California and Connecti- 
cut also infected according to one grower." (L. Dosdall). 












LEAF SPOT (Cylindrosporium iridis). Texas. 





LEAF SPOT (Didymellina iridis). Massachusetts, less damage than usual; 
Connecticut; New Jersey; Pennsylvania; Tennessee; Mississippi; Texas; Mich- 
igan, “Primary infection very heavy due to unusually favorable conditions in 
the spring, by flowering time the leaves were killed back several inches, 
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plants weakened and flowers poor in quality”; "isconsin; Minnesota; Kansas; 
Wyoming; Washington; Oregon; California, "On the common iris and on I. 


xiphium and on the sub-genus Onocyclus." 
DRY ROT (Fusarium sp.). Texas. 


RUST (Puccinia iridis). Connecticut, found this year only on wild 
species; Texas; California. 





STEM ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Texas. 





SOFT ROT (Bacillus carotovorus). Massachusetts; Connecticut; New 
Jersey; Pennsylvania; Michigan, much more prevalent than usual; Wisconsin; 
Minnesota. ; 





BACTERIUM TARDICRESCENS, N- SP. ON BEARDED IRIS: A recent study 
has shown that a specific bacterium is the cause of a leaf disease of the 
bearded iris. The disease occurs perhaps rather commonly but may be con- 
fused with other iris troubles. Irregular blotches or elongated streaks 
of dark green, watersoaked tissues develop. These later become yellow to 
brown, dry and translucent. An extended period of moist weather seems 
necessary for extensive infection and serious damage to the leaves. ~ 
Rhizomes are not attacked. (Lucia McCulloch, Division of Fruit and 
Vegetable Crops and Diseases). 


ROOTSTOCK DECAY (Bacterial).- Bacterial rootstock decays caused by 
undetermined species were reported from Kansas and Washington. 


BACTERIAL LEAF BLIGHT (undetermined). Massachusetts, "Observed at 
Amherst and on Cape Cod, some varieties badly damaged, very little rhizome 


rot. “ 


ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Alabama, on bearded iris. 





MOSAIC (virus). Mississippi, first report from the State. 


KALANCHOEZE GLOBULIFERA COCCINEA 





STEM ROT (Fusarium sp.). New Jersey. 


KALMIA LATIFOLIA 





LEAF SPOT (Mycosphaerella colorata). Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
District of Columbia. 





LEAF SPOT (Phomopsis kalmiae). New Jersey. 








KENTIA FORSTERIANA 





ANTHRACNOSE (Gloeosporium palmarum). New Jersey. 





KERRIA JAPONICA 





LEAF and T”IG BLIGHT (Cylindrosporium kerriae). Connecticut. 





DIE BACK (Phoma sp.). New Jersey. 


LAGERSTROEMTIA__ sp. 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora lythracearum). Texas. 





POWDERY MILDEY (Cidium sp.). Texas. 


ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





LATHYRUS ODORATUS 





LEAF S>OT (Alternaria sp.). Texas. 





BLIGHT (Ascochyta pisi). Louisiana. 





BLOSSOM BLIGHT (Botrytis sp.). Washington. 


YVHITE MOLD (Cladosporium album). Pennsylvania. 





STEM ROT (Corticium vagum). New Jersey and Texas. 





POWDERY MILDE” (Erysiphe polygoni). Massachusetts and Iowa. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Glomerella cingulata). Louisiana. 





PO"DERY MILDE” (Microsphaera alni). New Jersey. 





BLACK ROOT ROT (Thielaviopsis basicola). New Jersey. 





STREAK (Bacillus lathyri). Texas and California. 





CROWN GALL (Bacterium tumefaciens). Connecticut, "One report in 
greenhouse, produces cauliflower-like growth at base of plants"; Georgia, 
"Twenty percent of much enlarged fasciation at crown in plants in one 
Athens greenhouse." 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Texas. 








MOSAIC (virus). Kansas, “ashington, and California. 


LEAF BLIGHT and SPOTTING (Sulphur dioxide injury). Yashington. 


LEPIDIUM_ sp. 





“HITE RUST (Albugo candida). TJIowa.. 





POWDERY MILDE” (Peronospora parasitica). Iowa. 





LEUCOTHOE CATHSBAETI 





LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta sp.). New Jersey. 





LIGULARIA KAEMPFERI 





LEAF SPOT (Gloeosporium sp.). Virginia and Iowa. 





LIGUSTRUM SD. 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora ligustri). Texas. 





DODDER (Cuscuta sp.). Texas. 


LEAF SPOT (EBxosporium concentricum). Texas. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Glomerella cingulata). "ennsylvania, Georgia, and 
Colorado, on L. ovalifolium; Texas; Kansas. 








LIMB BLIGHT (Pestalozzia guepini). Texas. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





“INTER INJURY (non-parasitic). Massachusetts, on L. ibota. 


LILIUM __ sp. 





BOTRYTIS BLIGHT (Botrytis sp.). New Jersey, on L. regale; Penn- 
sylvania, on Le candidum, "Much more severe during wet weather"; Virginia, 
on Le candidum, "Developed in severe form in some places, practically de- 
stroyed several plantings"; Michiean, "B. elliptica, serious in many plant- 
ings of L- candidum, the most susceptible species. Seedlings of L. regale 
are very susceptible but old plantings are seldom seriously attacked. “ell 
controlled with cepper sprays or dusts when used as directed"; Wisconsin. 


STEM ROT (Fusarium sp.). Delaware, on L. auratum, "Definite stem 
lesions above bulb scales causing stems to collapse from terminals to base." 
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STEM ROT (Phytophthora sp.}. “isconsin. 





BULB ROT (Rhizoctonia bataticola). California, on L. philippinensis, 
first report on this host. 








ROOT and BULB ROTS (various organisms). Massachusetts, "About 80 
percent of growers reported that 50 percent of lily bulbs failed to grow 
flowers, Bacillus carotovorus, Fusarium sp. and Rhizoctonia sp. were 
found." 








ROOT and BULB ROT (unknown). Michigan, "Most florists reported a 
30 to 40 percent loss in L. longiflorum giganteum from failure of the bulbs 
to root and from a basal decay. It is my opinion that this was due to im- 
proper maturity of bulbs and poor growing conditions in Japan. The trouble 
is similar to that on tulips when they are not properly cured in Holland." 
(R. Nelson). 





MOSAIC (virus). “isconsin and “ashington. 


LONICEFRA_ sp. 





BARK BLIGHT (Fusarium sp.). Massachusetts, on L. tatarica. 


~O"DERY MILDE™ (Microsphaera alni). Mississippi. 





STEM and T’IG BLIGHT (Thome mariea). Massachusetts, on L. tatarica. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





LU?PINUS sp. 





STEM ROT (Sclerotium delphinii). Kansas. 





MAHONIA AQUIFOLIUM 





LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta sp.). New Jersey. 





MATTHIOLA sp. 





BLIGHT (Botrytis cinerea). Texas. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





FOOT and STEM ROT (Rhizoctonia sp.). New Jersey, on M. incana; 
California, R- solani. 
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"TILT (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). Michigan, "The cause of consider- 
able damage in greenhouse plantings during December, January, and February. 
Initial infection occurs through the lower leaves-which hang dovn and touch 
the soil. The fungus kills back the leaves to the main stem where canker 
formation results in complete girdling.” 





"TILT (unknown ). Michigan, "A wilting of stocks has been prevalent 
in greenhouse plantings for several years. There is a very characteristic 
discoloration of the vascular tissues but no parasite has yet been iso- 
lated. TDrevaient only in certain varieties during dull months of winter." 


MERTENSTIA CILIATA 





~O"DERY MILDE™” (Erysiphe cichoracearum). Wyoming. 





MITCHELLA RETENS 





STEM ROT (Sclerotium rolfsii). Maryland. 





MITELLA YTENTANDRA 





‘RUST (Puccinia heucherae). “yoming. 





NANDINA DOMESTICA 





ANTHRACNOSE (Gloeosporium-sp.). Texas. 





NARCISSUS_ sp. 





SMOULDER (Botrytis narcissicola). “ashington. 





BASAL ROT (Fusarium sp.). “Yashington. 


LEAF S~OT (Hendersonia curtisii). Texas. 





RAMULARIA BLIGHT (Ramularia vallisumbrosae). WYashington. 





LEAF SCORCH (Stagonospora curtisii). ‘“ashington and California. 





ROOT ROT (Bacterial). “ashington. 


MOSAIC (virus). California, particularly King Alfred and Emperor 
varieties. 


NETETA CATARIA 





MOSAIC (virus). Kansas. 








ror 









RIUM OLEANDER 










ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





GALL (Bacterium tonellianum). California. 









LINA MACROCAR?DA 





SMUT (Tolyposporella nolinae). Texas. 














THOSCORDIUM BIVALVE 





RUST (Uromyces primaveralis). Texas. 












YMTPHAEA SD. 









LEAF SPOT (Cercospora nymphaeacea). Texas. 









PeURTIT A § 6B 









SCALD (Hendersonia optuniae). Texas. 









LEAF S"OT (Thyllosticta sp.). New Jersey. 









XALIS CORNICULATA 









SMUT (Ustilago oxalidis).  ennsylvania. 









CHYSANDRA TERMINALIS 









STEM CANKER (Volutella sv.). New Jersey. 












EONTIA__ Sp. 








ROOT ROT (Armillaria mellea). California. 





BLIGHT (Botrytis paeoniae). New Hampshire; Massachusetts, "More 
injurious than in most past seasons"; New Jersey, on 2. albiflora; Ohio; 
Michigan, "Much more prevalent than for several years due to favorable 
moisture conditions"; “isconsin; Minnesota, "An unusually small amount of 


this very common discase was observed"; Iowa, less than usual, trace; 
Washington. 









LEAF MOLD (Cladosporium paeoniae). New Jersey, on F. albiflora; 
Wisconsin; Minnesota, "Many spots on buds and petals." 








STEM CANKER (Coniethyrium sp.). California. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Glomerella cingulata). North Carolina. 





BLIGHT (Phytophthora sp.}. “isconsin; Minnesota, "Unusually abun- 
dant during May and early June. % 





BLIGHT (Septoria paeoniae berolinensis). Michigan, "Caused seri- 
ous damage to some varieties in the College variety test plots. Has been 
observed previously in other localities but not identified. Canker forma- 
tion on stems results in wilt and death of shoots." 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). New Jersey; “isconsin, more than 
usual; Michigan, "Increasing slowly but surely and destined to be, if not 
already, the most important peony disease. Gommercial stocks are becoming 
generally infested." 





MOSAIC (virus). New Jersev, on > 


-? 
— 


albiflora; California. 


TELARGONIUM_ sap. 





LEAF SroT (-1ternaria sp.). Texas. 
BLIGHT (Botrytis sp.). New Jersey. 


BACTERIAL BLIGHT (2seudomonas sp.). Texas. 





OEDEMA (undetermined). Massachusetts. 


PETUNIA HYBRIDA 





MOSAIC (virus). Kansas. 


PHILODENDRON GIGANTEZUM 





ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum philodendri). New Jersey. 





PHLOX_ sp. 





LEAF SPOT (Cercosoora sp.). Kansas. 





PO'DERY MILDE™ (Erysiphe ecichoracearum). Connecticut; Minnesota, 
"Very heavy infections in some gardens"; “ashington. 





PO"DERY MILDE” (Oidium sp.). Texas. 


STEM ROT (Rhizoctonia sp.). New Jersey, on P. paniculata. 





CRO"N ROT (Sclerotium delphinii). New Jersey, on P. paniculata; 
Connecticut. 
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LEAF SPOT (Septoria sp.). Michigan, "Common on some varieties of 
perennial phlox causing defoliation of lower part of plant.” 


LEAF SPOT (Vermicularia phlogina). New Jersey, on P. subulata. 


_ 
— 





PHOTINIA ARBUTIFOLTIA 





SCAB (Fusicladium photinicola). Oalifornia. 





RUST (Gymnosporangium japonicum) occurred in a nursery in San Joaquin 
County, California. It is found only rarely in the State. 





PHYSALIS SD. 





SMUT (Entyloma australe). Iowa. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





MOSAIC (virus). New Jersey. 


PHYSOSTEGIA VIRGINIANA 





CRO'N ROT (Sclerotium delnhinii). Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
Kansas. 





PODOFHYLLUM PELTATUM 





RUST (Puccinia podovhylli). New Jersey. 





POINSETTIA PULCHERRIMA 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora sp.). Texas. 





CRO“N ROT (Corticium vagum). Texas. 





STFM ROT (Fusarium sp.). New Jersey, on cuttings and young potted 
plants. 


ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





RUST (Uromyces proeminens). Texas. 





POLIANTHES TUBEROSA 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora sp.). Texas. 





TUBER ROT (Pythium debaryanum). Texas. 
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POTENTILLA CANADENSIS 





CRO"N ROT (Sclerotium delphinii. Connecticut. 





PRIMULA_ Sp. 





CRO"N ROT (Botrytis sp.). New Jersey. 


LEAF SPOT (Ramularia primulae). “yoming, on P. parryi. 





CRO"N ROT (Rhizoctonia sp.).° Texas. 





BACTERIAL SPOT (Bacterium primulae). California. 





PUERARTA THUNBERGIANA 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





BACTERIAL BLIGHT (Bacterium vignae). New Jersey. 





PYRACANTHA _ Spp. 





SCAB (Venturia sp.). Washington. 


BLIGHT (Bacillus amylovorus). Delaware, "Ornamental types show more 
general infection than usual." 





RHODODENDRON__ spp. 





LEAF SPOT (Pestalozzia guepini). . Connecticut. 





LEAF SPOT (Pestalozzia macrotricha). New Jersey, following winter 
injury to foliage. 





LEAF SPOT and CANKER (Phomopsis sp.). New Jersey, on R. carolinianum 





LEAF SPOT (Phyllosticta saccardoi). New Jersey, 





BLIGHT (Phytophthora cactorum). New Jersey, 





RHODOTYPOS KERRIOIDES 





ANTHRACNOSE (Gloeosporium sp.). Illinois, 





ROSA SPP. 





LFAF SPOT (Alternaria sv.). Texas. 








ROOT ROT (Armillaria mellea). Texas. 





CANE BLIGHT (Botryosphaeria ribis). Texas. 





BUD BLIGHT (Botrytis sp.). Texas; Michigan, "B. cinerea. Bud 
blast and distortion of the youngest leaves was common on Talisman plants 
in’ one large commercial rose house in January and again in November. Dull 
weather and high humidity were contributing factors”; “ashington. 


LEAF SPOT (Cercospora rosaecola). Alabama, "At Tuskegee, almost 
defoliates the Silver Moon variety"; Texas. 





CANE CANKER (Coniothyrium fuckelii). Massachusetts; New Jersey, 
"Occurs throughout the year in greenhouses and in spring on outdoor roses"; 
Mississippi; Texas; California. 





BRAND CANKER (Goniothyrium wernsdorffiae). Texas. 





STEM CANKER (Coryneum microstictum). “ashington. 





BRO"N CANKER (Diaporthe umbrine). New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Miss- 
issippi, and Texas. 





BLACK SPOT (Diplocarpon rosae). Massachusetts, "More injurious than 
in most past seasons"; Connecticut, common; New Jersey; Pennsylvania, more 
than usual; District of Columbia; Mississippi; Louisiana; Texas; Arkansas, 
"Much more prevalent than in an average season"; Michigan, "Much more than 
the usual amount, severe defoliation in the average planting where dusting 
or spraying was not done frequently"; Iowa, more than usual; South Dakota; 
Kansas, less than usual but more than in 1934; “*ashington. 





T"IG BLIGHT (Diplodia sp.). Texas. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Gloeosporium sp.). Texas, G rosae; “ashington. 


STEM BLIGHT (Macrophoma sp.). Texas. 





DIE BACK (Pestalozzia sp.). Texas. 





CANKER (Phoma sp.). Texas. 


RUST (Phragmidium montivagum). ‘yoming and Yashington. 





RUST (Phragmidium subcorticinum). Texas. 





RUST (Phragmidium sp.). Texas and isconsin. 








ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





ANTHRACNOSE (Sphaceloma rosarum). Pennsylvania. 





PO"DERY MILDE™” (Sphaerotheca humuli). Pennsylvania and [owa. 





PO'DERY MILDE” (Sphaerotheca pannosa). Massachusetts, "Came early, 
June 2, especially injurious, more than in five years"; Conmecticut; New 
Jersey; Tennessee, "Very abundant in nurseries at McMinnville and “in- 
chester, probably the most destructive disease present"; Mississippi; Texas; 
Arkansas,: less important than usual}; Michigan, "Much more evident than usual 
due to very high humidity in June and July"; “isconsin; Kansas. 





PO')DERY MILDEY (Sphaerotheca sp.). District of Columbia; Virginia, 
very common; Louisiana. 





CRON GALL (Bacterium tumefaciens). Massachusetts; New Jersey; Penn- 
sylvania; Texas; “isconsin, "Mostly a greenhouse trouble, a few cases ina 
field of plants from Texas"; Kansas; “ashington. 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Texas. 





MOSAIC (virus). New Jersey; Mississippi, "First report from the 
State, determination verified by R. P. "hite"; Arkansas, "Apparently the 
first finding in the State"; Michigan, "In one large commercial range of 
250,000 plants mosaic was found in 2 to 3 percent of the plants in some 
varieties which were obtained in California. Affected plants worthless 
for flower production." 


CHLOROSIS (Selenium injury ?). "“Chlorosis resembling that described 
on wheat was observed in Michigan in certain varieties of roses which had 
been sprayed two seasons with a selenium compound. No other cause for the 
chlorosis could be found." (R. Nelson). 


RYNCHOSPORA CORNICULATA 





SMUT (Testicularia cyperi). Texas. 





SAGITTARIA SAGITTIFOLIA 





SOOTY MOLD (Fumago vagans). New Jersey. 





SALVIA SPLENDENS 





RUST (Puccinia menthae). Connecticut. 








SAMBUCUS _ sp. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





RUST (Puccinia sambuci). “iseconsin. 





SAPINDUS_ sp. 





PO"DERY MILDE” (Uncinula circinata). Texas. 





MOSAIC (virus). Texas. 


SENECIO CRUENTUS 





FOOT ROT (Phytophthora sp.:). New Jersey. 





WILT (Verticillium albo-atrum). “Yashingtons 





STEM ROT and YILT (undetermined fungus). Michigan, "Reported by 
florists as common during dull weather in December and January. Girdling 
of stem like that caused by Sclerotinia but this fungus is not the cause, 
some vascular invasion also." 





SENECIO SD. 





PO"DERY MILDE’; (Sphaerotheca humuli). ~“yoming. 





SEMPERVIVUM__é sp. 





RUST (Endophyllum sempervivi). New Jersey. 





SESBANIA Sp. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





NEMATODE (Anguillulina pratensis). North Carolina. 





ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Texas. 





SKIMMIA JAPONICA 





ANTHRACNOSE (Gloeosporium sp.). New Jersey. 





SOLIDAGO_ sp. 





LEAF SPOT (Coleosporium solidaginis). Alabama, on S. 
gigantea. 
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LEAF SPOT (Rhytisma solidaginis). New Jersey, on S. canadensis. 





SOPHORA 





DIE BACK (Diplodia sophorae). New Jersey, on S. japonica. 





LEAF SPOT (Macrosporium sp.). Texas, on S. affinis. 





SYMPHORICARPOS_=s5Sp. 





ROT (Alternaria sp.). Massacmsetts. 





ROT (Botrytis sp.). Massachusetts. 


ANTHRACNOSE (Glomerella cingulata). Massachusetts and “isconsin. 





ROT (Penicillium sp.). Massachusetts. 





SYRINGA VULGARIS 





LEAF SPOT (Macrosporium commune). Maryland. 





PO™DERY MILDE” (Microsphaera alni). New Hampshire; Massachusetts, 
less damaging than usual; Connecticut, less due to dry fall; New Jersey; 
Pennsylvania; District of Columbia; Virginia, has been very common; Texas; 
“isconsin; Iowa, less than usual, trace; Kansas. 





LEAF SPOT (Phoma sp.). “isconsin. 


ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





BACTERIAL BLIGHT (Bacterium syringae). Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Tennessee, Michigan, and “ashington. 





GRAFT BLIGHT (uncongenial scion). Massachusetts and “ashington. 


TAGETES SP. 





LEAF SPOT (Alternaria sp.). New Jersey, on T. erecta. 





TILT (Fusarium sp.). New Jersey, on T. erecta. 


ROOT ROT (Rhizoctonia sp.). Texas. 





BACTERIAL “ILT (Bacterium solanacearum) on T. erecta, Charleston, 
South Carolina. 
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TARAXACUM OFFICINALE 





RUST (Puccinia hieracii). Pennsylvania, South Dakota, ‘yoming, 
and “ashington. 





LEAF SPOT (Ramularie taraxaci). ™yoming. 








PO"DERY MILDE™ (Sphaerotheca spp. ). Connecticut, S. castagnei on 
cultivated dandelions; “ashington, S- humuli. 


TRACHYMENE CAERULEA 





STEM ROT (Fusarium sp.). New Jersey. 


TRIBULUS _ _ sp. 





DODDER (Cuscuta umbellata). New Mexico. 











ROOT KNOT (Heterodera marioni). Kentucky, on T. terrestris. 


TROPAEOLUM MAJUS 








LEAF SPOT (Pleospora tropaeoli). Mississippi, first report from 
the. State. ’ 


STEM and ROOT ROT (Rhizoctonia sp.). Minnesota, "Doing consider- 
able damage in a commercial seed trial plot.” 





SPOTTED TILT (virus). California. 


TULIPA sp. 





BOTRYTIS BLIGHT (Betrytis tulipae). New Hampshire, very prevalent; 
Massachusetts, "More injurious than in most past seasons"; New Jersey; 
Pennsylvania; Ohio; Michigan, "Old plantings very generally attacked"; 
“isconsin; Yashington. 





GREY BULB ROT (Rhizoctonia tuliparum). Delaware, "Very prevalent 
in beds top-dressed with manure.” 





MOSAIC (virus). Pennsylvania, Arkansas, and “ashington. 


VACCINIUM MYRTILLUS 





RUST (Pucciniastrum goeppertianum). “yoming. 
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VENIDIUM _ sp. 





WILT (Verticillium dahliae). New Jersey. 





VERBASCUM BLATTARIA 





LEAF SPOT (Septoria verbascicola). Mississippi. 





VIBURNUM__sp. 





GALL (Phomopsis sp.). District of Columbia, on VY. opulus. 


PO’DERY MILDE™” (Oidium sp.). Texas. 


VIOLA _ sp. 





LEAF S>OT (Alternaria sp. ). _ New Jersey, on V. tricolor; Texas. 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora sp.). Alabama, C. viclae on VY. odorata; 
Louisiana, C. violae; South Dakota, C. granuliformis. 








ANTHRACNOSE (Colletotrichum violae-tricoloris). ‘Connecticut. 





RUST (Puccinia violee). Connecticut; New Jersey, on V. odoratai 





LEAF SPOT (Ramularia sp.). “ashington. 


CRO"N ROT (Sclerotium delphinii). Connecticut. 





SCAB (Sphaceloma violae). Pennsylvania; New Jersey, on Vv. odorata. 





MOSAIC (virus ?). “ashington. 
YELLO’S (unknown). Maryland on V.. tricolor. 


VINCA MINOR 








SCORCH (Phomopsis lirella). New Jersey. 


ATSONIA_ sp. 





ROOT ROT (Armillaria mellea). Califomia. 





TPEIGELA SP. 





LEAF SPOT (Cercospora weigelae). Mississippi, 








LEAF SPOT (Ramularia diervillae). Tennessee. 





ROOT ROT (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texas. 





ZANTEDESCHIA_ Sp. 








ROOT ROT (Phytophthora sp.). California. 


SOFT ROT (Bacillus carotovorus and R. aroideae). California, 
"Righty percent of bulbs affected in one planting near Santa Cruz." 





MOSAIC (virus). Oregon. 
SPOTTED “ILT (virus). California. 


ZINNIA ELEGANS 





LEAF SPOT (Alternaria sp. ?). Connecticut. 





LFAF SPOT (Cercospora atricincta). Texas. 





PO™DERY MILDE” (Erysiphe cichoracearum). Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, North Dakota, and Kansas. 





STEM ROT (Fusarium sp.). New Jersey. 


ROOT ROT (Rhizoctonia sp.). Texas. 





CHARCOAL STEM ROT (Rhizoctonia bataticola). Texas. 





MOSAIC (virus). Kansas. 











